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UNITY AND A CHANGING 
TIDE 


SALVATOR BUTLER 


HE apostolate of Christian unity began with none other than 
Our Saviour Himself who taught unity and prayed for it. His 
apostolate has never ceased within the Church He founded 
upon Peter, Prince of the Apostles. Such is the meaning of the 
Councils of Lyons and Florence and such is the meaning of the 
invitations to the Vatican Council which the bishops of the separated 
East did not accept. It was the spirit of the Divine Master speaking 
through the mouth of His Vicar when Leo XIII proclaimed the 
Octave of Pentecost as a week of supplication “that they all be one’”’. 
Last year, on the concluding day of the Chair of Unity Octave, 
His Holiness Pope John XXIII announced that unity will be matter 
for a forthcoming Ecumenical Council. One hardly assumes too 
much in understanding that the times have become singularly pro- 
pitious. Indeed, since the founding of the Octave in 1908 swift 
modifications have been worked in the world religious panorama. 
And should this be surprising? Howcould a merciful Father in heaven 
not hear the multitudinous pleas from his children who have been 
stirred by this world-wide call to'prayer? At least, it is safe to affirm 
that this date marks the turning of a tide; from this standpoint a 
glance at the unity situation can be heartening. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY BACKGROUND 


The Octave did not spring from totally untilled ground. Already 
in the nineteenth century the cause of unity had been sponsored in 
many places and one could choose Rome as the birthplace for the 
modern movement now flourishing. 

From the year 1825 the Russian Princess Zenaida Grigorievna 
Volkonskaja lived at Rome. Before her days of repentance, she had 
been the mistress of Czar Alexander I. In becoming Catholic at 
Rome she had embraced the Latin rite but the love of ““Holy Russia” 
and the resplendent Oriental rite remained a cherished memory. 
In 1846 she began gathering in her salon a few enthusiasts for the 
cause of reunion of Christians in one body. The group became an 
imposing circle of Roman personages which comprised among 
others the Secretary of the Consistorial Congregation, some Con- 
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sultors of Propaganda, bishops of various Eastern rites and one of 
the founders of the Polish Congregation of the Resurrection. 

A committee, foreshadowing the present Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church, was formed with a first meeting on 19 June 
1847. It was there decided to found a society to aid Catholics of 
Oriental rite. A request was humbly presented by them to Pope 
Pius IX that he make a solemn appeal to the dissident Christians 
of Oriental rite. He was pleased with the suggestion and incorporated 
a warm appeal to them that they bring an end to separation in his 
encyclical Jn Suprema Petri of 6 January 1848. The committee 
remained in existence for some years, as did a sub-committee 
formed at Paris in 1850. The latter was later absorbed by the Oeuvre 
apostolique d’Orient. 

Paris at this period became a second source of Oriental sympathy. 
The scholarly Société Chrétienne Orientale published the important 
periodical REVUE D’ORIENT (1843). The Oeuvre des Ecoles d’Orient, 
encouraged by the Holy See under a committee of distinguished 
scholars, came into being in 1855. Charles Lavigerie, later Primate 
of Western Africa and founder of the White Fathers and various 
institutions in the East, was named director. It had a fruitful career, 
as we are assured by the encyclical Sancta Dei Civitas in which 
Leo XIII ranks it on a par with the Propaganda Fide. It still functions 
under the name Oeuvre d’Orient. 

Another of the various continental initiatives was the Apostolate 
of Saints Cyril and Methodius founded at Velehrad in Slovak 
Moravia in 1891. It soon counted fifty thousand members and 
became an important centre of studies and of devotions. Its academy 
was scientific-theological in scope, orientated upon the apostolate 
to the dissident Slavs. It was the seat of a series of congresses for 
promoting unity from 1905 up to World War II. 


FOUNDING OF THE OCTAVE 


The Tractarian movement, once espoused by the celebrated 
Cardinal Newman and the resulting Anglo-Catholic movement in 
England, are well known to English-speaking readers. Father Paul 
James Wattson, S.A., who founded the Chair of Unity Octave 
(first known as the Church Unity Octave), had been influenced by 
the movement as it was known in the United States. He had learned 
it early from his Episcopalian clergyman father, also of such mind. 

As an Episcopalian he had, with Mother Lurana White, founded 
the Franciscan Friars and the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement, 
whose central aim was praying and labouring for Christian Unity. 
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His immediate concern was the salvation of the Church of England 
and its followers through reunion with the See of Peter. 

Toward the end of 1907, a friend in England, the Rev. Spencer 
Jones, an Anglo-Catholic of like Roman sympathies, wrote to 
Father Paul suggesting that the feast of Saints Peter and Paul be 
set aside each year as a day for preaching and praying for unity. 
Father Paul responded with joy but in proposing a plan more 
adequate for accomplishing the colossal task envisaged. A day was 
not enough. The week between the feast of the Chair of Saint Peter 
and that of the Conversion of Saint Paul in January should be 
consecrated to unity. 

Father Paul in America and Rev. Spencer Jones in England 
organised Octave observances for the first time beginning 18 January 
1908. The response was large and gratifying. Catholics as well as 
Episcopalians willingly observed this first octave of prayer for unity. 

Up to this time Father Paul had been convinced that his mission 
called for him to work within the Episcopalian body for return to 
Rome, thinking that his work could be more effective among them. 
However, during the summer of 1909, his thought had proceeded 
to a final and crucial step on this harrowing problem of the Anglo- 
Catholics. He could no longer in good conscience remain outside 
the One Church which the Redeemer had established as vessel of 
salvation for each and every soul. 

During the summer of 1909 he approached the Apostolic Delegate 
with the request that the Friars and Sisters of the Atonement be 
admitted to the Catholic Church. Cardinal Merry del Val, who 
already had formed a sympathetic acquaintance with the little 
Friar from Graymoor, presented the petition to His Holiness Pope 
Pius X. He responded: “‘Let them enter”. On 30 October 1909 the 
Friars and the Sisters of the Atonement, retaining their status as 
religious communities, made their profession of faith. 

Father Paul now had the door opened to him for the promotion 
of the Chair of Unity Octave through the channels of the Catholic 
Church and could secure for unity the fruits of its expiatory sacrifice 
on many thousands of altars and gain the supplications of countless 
millions of souls. He could make, in fact, his plea for unity one with 
the voice of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

In 1916, Pope Benedict XV, in an Apostolic Brief, approved and 
encouraged the Octave for the Universal Church, conceding in- 
dulgences to all the faithful in the whole world who should take 
part in it. In 1921 the hierarchy of the United States resolved upon 
Octave observances in all dioceses. Similar resolutions have been 
made by bishops in England, Ireland, Scotland, Spain, France, Italy 
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and other countries of both East and West. One may say that it is 
now being promoted in all parts of the world. 


In more recent years the Octave has been celebrated by th> Friars 
of the Atonement at Rome, centre of Christianity, with greatest 
solemnity. Here the daily intentions as finally revised and formulated 
by Father Paul are followed. 


THE ECUMENICAL TREND BEGINS 


The year 1910 saw the germination of a movement that was to 
prepare the minds of the non-Catholic world for the quest of unity. 
The original impetus came from the Protestant mission field where 
missionaries acknowledged that they were thwarting one another’s 
efforts. The project of unity among the missionaries was raised at an 
international missionary conference held at Edinburgh that year. 
Charles Henry Brent, then Episcopalian bishop of the Philippines, 
reflected upon the matter; in his own mind the ideal made a 
spectacular leap ahead: rather, the project should be the attainment 
of universal Christian unity. Within the year, at a diocesan con- 
vention held at Cincinnati in the United States, he proposed that a 
world conference be planned to which representatives of all Christians 
be invited. An invitation was submitted to Pope Benedict XV. He 
looked kindly upon the idea but declined the invitation. From 
Brent’s initiative evolved the Faith and Order Commission. Nathan 
Séderblom, Swedish Lutheran bishop of Upsala, next launched 
another unity movement of a more practical bent known as the 
Commission of Life and Work. In 1937 both Commissions held 
conferences, without either impinging upon the other. Seven from 
each assembly met at London and prepared a meeting for 1939 at 
Utrecht, at which, under the presidency of William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of York (later of Canterbury), the creation of the World 
Council of Churches was decided. Its establishment was impeded by 
the war. At Amsterdam in 1948, with participation extended to all 
those who believe in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, the World 
Council of Churches became a reality. 

At the present time, Protestants, Orthodox and other dissidents 
of ancient Eastern rite from more than sixty countries on five 
continents, representing over 160,000,000 Christians, are represented 
in this organisation. 

Central in the aims of the W.C.C. is the search for unity according 
to the will of Christ. Whatever the paths, whatever the deviations 
that may be witnessed among so many varying minds and beliefs, 
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it represents an unprecedented desire in the non-Catholic world to 
seek unity rather than to drift into further fragmentation. 

The W.C.C. promotes a week of prayer for unity that concurs 
with the dates of the Catholic Octave. Surely the prayers of these 
multitudes will not fail to secure for them the necessary light and 
support of the Holy Ghost to guide them through the many 
vicissitudes besetting them toward genuine unity according to the 
will of Christ. 

Since the Catholic Church may not permit herself to give the 
appearance of searching for the very unity she knows herself to 
possess and which she guards as a treasure for the benefit of others, 
there is no Catholic representation in the W.C.C. Its leaders have, 
however, learned to accept, if not understand, the Catholic stand 
and they encourage personal relationships with Catholic theologians 
and ecumenical leaders. The latter have had many opportunities to 
assist them in their problems with the contribution of the Catholic 
light upon them. 

In England the Church Unity Octave was continued by Anglicans 
in an unofficial way from the time of Spencer Jones down to the 
present. It is sponsored by the Anglican Committee for the Church 
Unity Octave which numbers about 1,400 signed members who 
subscribe to the tenet that the unity which Christ desired is to be 
found only in a visible Church and that this visible Church has at 
its head “the who sits on Peter’s throne”’. 

The Catholics in England began to observe the Octave in a 
consequential way when, in 1955, at the invitation of the Archbishop 
of Westminster they began to organise ceremonies for the purpose at 
Westminster Cathedral. There had been vigorous protagonists, 
however, such as Dom Bede Winslow, founder and editor of 
EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY, Dom Aelred Graham of Ampleforth 
Abbey and Father Ronald Pilkington of Westminster Cathedral. 

In this time Lambeth Palace has shown uneasy concern for unity, 
making tentatives toward the Free Churches, the Presbyterians of 
Scotland and toward the Eastern Orthodox. With regard to the 
Catholic Church it has on repeated occasions affirmed that no 
reunion is thinkable apart from “‘the great Latin Church of the 
West”. 

New organisations for promoting unity with Rome have appeared 
in the vigorous Anglo-Catholic minority. The Rev. Fynes-Clinton 
has directed the Catholic League. The Confraternity of Unity, of 
American origin, has been established there. The Roman apostolate 
has been promoted by the periodical REUNION and the more academic 
PILOT. More recently, the Roman stand was intensified by the 
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periodical THE DOME, edited by the Rev. Frederick Davis. It proposed 
a kind of corporate acceptance into the Church whereby Anglican 
traditions would be retained. The periodical ceased when, some 
months ago, after the conversion of a number of his followers, the 
editor entered the Catholic Church. 

A very live and engaging centre for exchange of views between 
Anglicans and Orthodox is the Fellowship of Saint Alban and Saint 
Sergius, which publishes the noteworthy review SOBORNOST. 


GERMANY 


In Germany the traditional barriers of prejudice and inveterate 
coldness of sentiment which have prevailed between descendants of 
the Reformation and the Catholics have been dispelled. One may 
find there at the present a truly edifying attitude of mutual respect 
and a will to objective understanding of the other’s mind. Causes 
for the radical change are multiple. A more thorough study of this 
phenomenal development could be richly rewarding. 

A warm-hearted and pious priest, Father Joseph Metzger of 
Meitigen—executed by the Nazis in 1943—prepared the way with 
his Una Sancta Circular Letters. The letters were addressed to both 
Catholics and Protestants and aroused a fervent interest in unity 
on both sides. 

The oppression of the Nazi regime and the calamities of the war 
drew Protestants and Catholics closer together in the sympathy of 
common affliction. Hitler designed the extinction of the Catholics 
and the control of Protestants for his own advantage. Sharing the 
same menace, they sought strength in solidarity. The peril to their 
liberty fostered a new trend among the Lutherans. In conferring 
upon the means of resistance, they were also brought to acknowledge 
that their churches had become cold, that they were failing in their 
mission to bring Christ to the people. The discovery led to an earnest 
“examination of conscience” and to an investigation that probed 
even into the very foundations of Lutheranism. As consequence of 
the destructive bombings of church edifices, Catholic and Lutheran 
ecclesiastics were soon offering hospitality in their rectories one to 
another and arrangements were made to accommodate the divine 
services of one Confession in the churches of the other. Finally, 
on both sides the people were asking themselves: “‘why should we 
be separated? why should we not worship together as one Christian 
family?” Manifestations of Christian sympathy and _ solidarity 
between them became so marked that the Holy Office found it 
necessary to check the trend with its Monitum of 1948. With its 
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Instruction on the Ecumenical Movement of 1949 it gave directives 
for sound and prudent progress in. unity activities. At the present 
time, under the guidance of the hierarchy, discussions between 
Catholic and Protestant specialised theologians proceed in an 
edifying and serene atmosphere. This practice of peacefully objective 
dialogue between protagonists of differing beliefs is an attainment 
which is perhaps unprecedented in religious history and could very 
well become known as an outstanding characteristic of our twentieth 
century. 

Illustrative of this movement is the conversion of Father von 
Goethe. As a Lutheran minister he had become the leader of a circle 
which was in courageous sincerity seeking the fullness of their faith 
in the Reformation tradition. The search for integral Christianity 
led first some of the followers and then von Goethe to the door of 
the Catholic Church. 

The Una Sancta Circular Letters are now being edited by the 
Benedictine, Dom Sartory and published by the Christ the King 
Sisters of Meitingen, a community dedicated to Christian unity. 


““CATHOLICISING”’ PROTESTANTS 


Since the lifting of the clouds of war, various “‘Catholicising” 
groups have appeared among the Protestants. The term, however, is 
not intended to imply a Rome-ward direction. One of these is known 
as the Hilversum Convent, a group of Dutch Protestants of the 
Reform. Their problems were such crucial matters as unity, the 
true nature of Christ’s Church, apostolic tradition, Orders, sacra- 
ments, liturgical worship, etc. Their position was stated in a booklet 
entitled Reformation and Catholicity published in 1950. The group 
has subsided for the reason that most of its leaders are now members 
of the Catholic Church. Theological dialogues with Catholic 
specialists had much to do with guiding them in their own 
investigations. 

In the broad green valley that once belonged to the celebrated 
Abbey of Cluny lies the tiny hamlet of Taizé. Here one comes upon 
the incredible: a male religious community of Calvinists. There are 
forty of them in vows at the time of writing, whose aim it is to 
follow in the footsteps of Assisi’s Poverello. The Taizé Brothers are 
also “Catholicising”; they declare themselves to be in via. Indeed, 
none of them would hesitate to reprove a lapsed Catholic and 
admonish him to practise his own religion. The spiritual leader and 
superior is Roger Schiitz and their gifted theological thinker is 
Max Thurian. Their influence over Protestant thinkers is extensive. 
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At the same time, they take pains to preserve the kindly relations 
they have gained with the local Catholic bishop and they highly 
esteem their ties of friendship with Catholic unity-minded 
theologians. This community doubtless occupies a prominent place 
in European ecumenical life. 


CATHOLIC ECUMENISM 


There were serious-minded Catholics who reflected upon the 
crying need of unity at the war’s end and who banded together in 
idealistic groups for the sake of furthering international understand- 
ing and brotherhood. Some clearly recognised the necessity of 
unity with Christ in His One Church as a prelude to peace. Among 
the latter was the Unitas Association at Rome. Under the presidency 
of the renowned theologian, Father Charles Boyer, S.J., Unitas 
matured swiftly, was shaped and elevated, soon became a dis- 
tinguished Roman centre for Christian unity, working in close 
harmony with the mind of the Holy See, which was physically 
close at hand. It has supplied the vital need of furnishing a Roman 
and universal response to the unity movement for the benefit of 
Catholics in the many lands and to the ecumenical personages of 
non-Catholic trends and organisations. This association publishes 
the quarterly review UNITAS in Italian, French and English editions. 

The Unitas Association, especially through its President, has been 
able to give fruitful co-operation with Catholic ecumenical leaders 
and to extend much constructive information and counsel to 
authorities of the W.C.C., the Anglican Communion, the various 
Catholicising movements and Oriental Churches as well. 

In the Holy Year of 1950, Father Boyer, with the encouragement 
of Monsignor Montini, Substitute Secretary of State of the Vatican 
(now Cardinal Archbishop of Milan), established the Unitas Foyer 
for the hospitable reception and assistance of non-Catholic 
individuals and groups visiting the Holy City. The Foyer has 
continued since with the help of the (Dutch) Ladies of Bethany. 
It has been the scene of many purely social gatherings with Protes- 
tants and Orthodox. It has given encouragement and welcome to 
the not infrequent pilgrimages organised among Protestants and 
Orthodox which in these recent years have begun to come to the 
Eternal City for worship at its shrines. 

Unitas sponsored another significant enterprise in 1950. Father 
Boyer, again with the encouragement of Monsignor Montini, 
assembled a conference attended by some of the most distinguished 
unity specialists of the Church at the ancient Greek monastery of 
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Grottaferrata in the hills outside Rome. Valuable contacts were 
formed one with another and a pattern for collaboration projected. 
However, the initiative was in the following year taken up elsewhere. 
Monsignor Willebrands, with the backing of the Dutch hierarchy, 
came to Rome with a proposal for the creation of a Catholic 
Conference for Ecumenical Questions which was soon established. 
The central committee ordinarily meets at Rome. Regular inter- 
national conferences meeting in different countries bring together 
theologians of special ecumenical learning and experience who 
represent the views of the many nations. This conference constitutes 
a body eminently capable of responding to the problems brought 
up by the constantly-progressing ecumenical movement. 


THE ORTHODOX SITUATION 


The Ecumenical Council is now in preparation and is imminent. 
Of primary consideration are the Orthodox and other separated 
Eastern Churches, whose belief and practice best prepare them for 
reunion. To suppose that the Orthodox Churches have manifested 
a willingness to consider reunion with the Patriarchate of the West 
would be unwarranted. On the other hand, it would be grossly 
erroneous to suppose that the situation has remained unimproved 
during these last fifty years. 


The circumstances of the Orthodox have been modified by the 
political situation. It is to be remembered that the Orthodox, 
although allowing the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople 
a certain ascendancy over them all through a primacy of dignity, 
nevertheless consider themselves to be an affiliation of Churches 
rather than a Church and these are profoundly national in character. 
It is felt characteristically that if one is Greek, to be a good Greek, 
he must be Orthodox. Under the Czars, the head of the state 
reflected an aura of holiness from the Russian Church over which 
he held formidable powers, while the state Church was loved as an 
expression of the Russian soul; devotion to the homeland implied 
devotion to both Czar and Church and to defect from the Orthodox 
Church was deemed an offence to the Patria. The Communist regime 
in Orthodox lands, being atheistic in nature has shaken and shattered 
the deeply-rooted assumption of the oneness of nation and City of 
God in the minds of believers. Refugees have augmented the numbers 
of Orthodox dwelling in Western Europe and the Americas. In 
new lands, surrounded by another culture, in daily contact with 
neighbours of other ways and thoughts, their spirits have been 
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freed from attachments to cherished positions for the consideration 
of Christianity as distinct from national loyalties. 

Communist oppression has led to still other favourable effects. 
In Communistic lands, eminently in Rumania, the Orthodox saw 
the staunch resistence of the Catholics. They began to look upon the 
Holy See with both admiration and hope. Even theologians, 
previously antagonistic to Rome began to speak in flattering terms 
of the Catholic Church. 

The position of the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople has 
become somewhat precarious, because the Russian government has 
adopted the policy of diminishing his prestige so as to gain the 
greater power of the Patriarch of Moscow, whom they can direct 
to their ends. He may now be better disposed to appreciate the 
advantages of unity. 

Lack of understanding on both the Orthodox and Catholic side 
had formerly been a grievous impediment to dealings on reunion. 
Mutual understanding and knowledge has increased immeasurably 
in this time. On the Catholic side one may point to the many 
institutions promoting sympathetic understanding of the Orientals. 
First and foremost is the founding of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Oriental Church at Rome in 1917. Here also, under Pius XI, were 
founded the Oriental Institute and the Russicum College. At the 
invitation of Pius XI, who recognised the contemplative monastic 
life as mutual ground of understanding, the Benedictines founded 
the Monastery of Amay, now removed to Chevetogne, where there 
are monks of both Latin and Oriental rite. This monastery has 
widely radiating influence. There is the Dominican Centre of Russian 
Studies at Paris with Archimandrite Dumont, O.P. at its head. It 
publishes both periodicals and books and has cultivated fruitful 
personal relationships with Orthodox personages. In fact, quiet, 
patient, unpublicised theological conversations between Catholic and 
Orthodox theologians have been carried on in many different 
centres, both in Europe and the New World. The Catholica Unio 
(founded by Dom Augustine von Galen, O.S.B., at Vienna, now at 
Fribourg, Switzerland) and the Dutch Apostolate of Union have 
done and are doing extensive work in furthering the cause of Oriental 
reunion, as are the Society of Jesus and the Augustinians of the 
Assumption. Centres of promotion will be found in all the many 
Catholic seminaries of Oriental rite. The Octave prayers and sermons 
have accomplished much in popularising knowledge and interest 
in our Oriental brethren among the faithful in general. 

Movement and development are also found among the Armenians, 
Melchites, Chaldeans and Copts. In 1930 a Catholic Church of 
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Syrian-Malankara rite came into being under the Archbishop Mar 
Ivanios, a former Jacobite. The group has continued to grow in 
Malabar of this south-west India where Christianity descends from 
apostolic origins. The sympathetic encyclical Sempiternus Rex of 
Pius XII has given fresh impetus to the cause of unity with regard 
to these ancient Churches. 

Deserving of mention is the work of Bishop Calavassi, who led 
Greek refugees from Constantinople to Greece in 1923 and founded, 
with the collaboration of his American friend, Father Paul Wattson, 
S.A., a Catholic Church of Greek rite at Athens. Its faithful are 
few but it is an accomplishment of first order since its very existence 
testifies to the Greeks that they may be proud of their culture, 
worship according to the Byzantine tradition and still be Catholic. 

The Orthodox problem is tortuously complicated and deeply 
mysterious; its solution and outcome are foreknown to none but 
God. However, when we endeavour to persuade the Orthodox 
that Christ’s will that we be one can be accomplished only through 
reacceptance of the See of Peter’s Supremacy, we are speaking to 
peoples among whom the living spirit of Christ Himself abides. 

The coming Ecumenical Council will find a situation far more 
propitious than that of Lyons or Florence, if for no other reason, 
because of the vast improvement in mutual understanding. Prejudices 
have been weakened, sound knowledge has increased, personal 
contacts of a serene and friendly nature have been made. Catholic 
and Orthodox ecclesiastics now talk together with ease. The 
Apostolic Delegate at Constantinople has exchanged visits with the 
Ecumenical Patriarch and the latter has presented congratulatory 
homages on the occasion of the Pope’s election. 

Recently our newspapers have reported in discouraging tones the 
plans for conferences with Orthodox that went awry. They fail to 
stress that the friendly goodwill aciually shown in making these 
plans is something new. Perhaps these unpleasant reverberations of 
the press are in reality the noise of breaking ice. 

SALVATOR BUTLER 
Convento di S. Onofrio al Gianicolo, Rome, Italy 
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CHRISTIAN 


LIFE IN CHRIST 


DERMOT RYAN 


E are all familiar with posters, books and brochures which 

invite us to come and experience “‘life in Canada”’, “‘life in 

Austria” or in whatever country one wishes. It is an easily 
intelligible invitation. But when we are invited to “‘live in Christ” 
we are presented with a more difficult proposition, which is not so 
readily understood. After all, Christ is a person and we ourselves 
are persons; each has his own personality and his own principle 
of life within him. How then can we be said to have life in another 
person and if it can be said, and if it is said, what does it mean? 
Does it involve a complete effacement of our own personality, a 
complete change in our mode of living so that even our friends will 
no longer know us? 

There is too a ring of mysticism about the phrase “‘life in Christ’’. 
It may have meaning for mystics but even among the canonised 
saints they are relatively few, so the appeal of “‘life in Christ” will 
be slight for the majority of the people who are neither poets nor 
mystics. 

It is usually said that this idea of “‘life in Christ” is derived from 
Saint Paul’s letters and is his formula for Christian living but then 
isn’t there a widespread belief—to which Saint Peter gave some 
support!—that no one can understand the writings of Saint Paul? 
How then could his doctrine be intelligible or useful to the untrained 
Christian of today? 

While it must be conceded that a number of passages in Saint 
Paul create difficulty even for the experts, large sections of his 
writings carry their message to us as clearly today as when they 
were first written. In the first place, we must not be frightened off 
by the suggestion of Pauline mysticism. Saint Paul wrote most of 
his letters, not to a contemplative order of religious, but to recent 
converts from Judaism or paganism who continued to live in the 
midst of a pagan world. Hefeven’reminds his readers of their recent 
iniquities. The Romans had been “‘slaves to sin’’, “slaves to impurity 
and iniquity”? but Saint Paul now invites them to become slaves of 
justice and of Christ. The Ephesians to whom Saint Paul expounds 


1. 2 Peter 3:16. The Scriptural quotations in this article are almost all taken 
from the Confraternity Version of the New Testament. 
2. Rom. 6:19-20. 
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some of his most lofty thoughts about Christ were formerly dead 
in their transgressions and were associated with “‘the sons of dis- 
obedience”. The Jews too in spite of God’s help were not free from 
blame, for Saint Paul adds: “‘Even we, all of us, once led our lives 
in the desires of our flesh, doing the promptings of our flesh and of 
our thoughts and were by nature children of wrath even as the rest’’.? 
Saint Paul himself was the foremost amongst sinners.* Although 
God’s grace had worked a miracle of conversion in his own person 
and had given his spiritual life an impulse which bore him ever 
onwards, he had no illusions about the immediacy and perfection 
of the conversion of those to whom he wrote. His many exhortations 
to the practice of Christian virtues show that his converts had a 
long road to travel before they would excape the drag of the world 
and forget the once attractive sins of their former lives. The letters 
to the Corinthians are particularly instructive in this matter. The 
inhabitants of that notoriously wicked city had had the benefit of 
Saint Paul’s preaching for eighteen months and had received 
abundant graces.5 Their conduct, however, fell short of the Christian 
ideal and Paul had to rebuke them for the dissension which rent the 
community, for sins against purity, for abuses at the celebration 
of the Eucharist and for other defects which blemished the lives of 
those who were “sanctified in Christ Jesus and called to be saints’’.® 

While Saint Paul sometimes refers to more mature Christians 
who are capable of a deeper understanding of the mysteries of their 
faith,’ his letters to churches are generally addressed to all the 
faithful in the local community. We may not therefore side-step 
the Pauline appeal to live in Christ with the plea that he wrote for 
a spiritual élite among the Christians. He presented this ideal to all 
the faithful, to men and women but recently converted, no better 
and no worse than the faithful of today. They had more or less the 
same problems, the same temptations and the same failings as 
today’s Christians and if Saint Paul put before them the ideal of 
“life in Christ”, his message is not weakened or restricted by the 
passage of nineteen centuries. 


IN CHRIST 


A surprise awaits those who search the letters of Saint Paul when 


3. Ephes. 2: 
4. 1 Tim. 1 
3. 1 Cor, 
6, Cor. 15 
4. Cor. 23 
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trying to discover the implications of “‘life in Christ’’. They will find 
that the phrase “‘life in Christ” as such does not occur in the writings 
of the apostle. It is derived from texts like: ‘Thus do you consider 
yourselves also as dead to sin but alive to God in Christ Jesus’ 
and: “‘You are all the children of God through faith in Christ Jesus. 
For all you who have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ’’.® 
These texts would seem to lend support to the view of some that 
Saint Paul was thinking of a Christ who constituted as it were a new 
atmosphere and a new climate into which we were transferred by 
baptism and in which the Christian life must be led. When Saint 
Paul says: “It is now no longer I that live but Christ lives in me’’,!° 
the saying is invoked in support of an “atmospheric” Christ, as if 
Saint Paul were thinking of the air we breathe, which enters into 
our bodies and maintains our life. 


Generally speaking, Christ in Saint Paul’s writings is the historic 
Christ, the Christ who was born, who lived and died and who rose 
from the dead. The passages containing the phrase “in Christ”— 
there are more than one hundred and fifty of them—can be under- 
stood with this meaning for “‘Christ”’, provided the correct meaning 
be given to the preposition in the phrase. 


The simple preposition “in” which evokes the picture of our 
reception into and dwelling in Christ as in some kind of receptacle, 
has not quite so definite a meaning in Saint Paul. In Hebrew, the 
preposition “‘in’’ is used to express the instrument or agent and when 
we read in Jsaias 45:17 that “Israel is saved by (literally: in) 
Yahweh”, there is no question of Yahweh becoming a receptacle 
for Israel.1 Even though such a usage of the preposition “‘in” in 
Saint Paul may not be due to Hebrew influence, it does illustrate 
the point that the relationship between those who live ‘“‘in Christ” 
and Christ himself is not that of contained to container. 


This view of the preposition “‘in” is confirmed by the texts where 
Saint Paul uses parallel phrases with, however, a different prep- 
osition. In I Thess. 4:16, he speaks of those “‘dead in Christ” and in 
I Cor. 15:18, of those “‘who have fallen asleep in Christ” but in 
I Thess. 4:14 we find “‘those who have fallen asleep through Jesus’, 
without any difference in meaning. “If we have died with Christ, 


8. Rom. 6:11. 

9. Gal. 3:26-28. 

10. Gal. 2:20. 

11. Such an idea may underlie the text, but if it does, the phrase is used 
metaphorically. As a person takes refuge in a fortress, and is thereby saved, so 
Israel takes refuge in Yahweh and is saved in or by Yahweh. 
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we believe that we shall also live together with Christ’)? could well be 
written: “If we have died in Christ, we believe that we shall also 
live together in Christ’. 

The preposition “‘in’” is used in a variety of phrases which show 
that it expresses a relationship which must be determined more 
accurately by the context. A glance at a concordance reveals a long 
list: “masters in Christ’’!*; “‘my ways in Christ’!4; have my boast 
in Christ Jesus’’5; “hope in Christ’’!®; ‘triumph in etc. 

This brief review of the use of the preposition “in” shows that 
the phrase “in Christ’? describes a relationship with the historic 
Christ, which might just as well and sometimes more clearly be 
described by another preposition as, for example, “with Christ’, 
“through Christ”, “‘by means of Christ”. In general, the basic idea 
underlying this relationship with Christ is that of causality. Christ 
is the cause of the life within us, in that by living, dying and rising 
from the dead He made it possible for us to share in His own divine 
life. 

What then is the origin of this relationship with Christ? What 
is its nature? What follows from it? These questions come readily 
to the mind and an effort must be made to answer them according 
to the mind of Saint Paul. 


VOCATION 


The first move in establishing this relationship with Christ comes 
from God by way of a call or vocation. We readily associate this 
idea of vocation with Saint Paul himself, who was “‘called”’ to be an 
apostle among the Gentiles but he constantly refers to the members 
of the Christian communities as being “‘called’’. We have already 
seen how he describes the Corinthians as those who are called to 
be saints or called to be holy.4* The Romans are those who are 
called to be Jesus Christ’s own.!® Elsewhere he makes use of the 
word “elect” to express the same idea, as for example when he 
refers to the Colossians as the “‘chosen ones” of God or “the elect 
of God”’.?° The result of this vocation or election is to make of those 


12. Rom. 6:8. 
13. 1 Cor. 4:15. 
14, ad..17. 

15. Rom. 15:17. 
16. 1 Cor. 15:19. 
17. 2 Cor. 2:14. 
1° Gor. 122. 
19. Rom. 1:6. 
20: Col. 3A2. 
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Christians who are called the new people of God, the new Israel, 
They succeed to the place occupied by the old Israel in the affection 
and love of Almighty God and if they have inherited the blessings 
which were in the first instance destined for Israel, they have also 
inherited an obligation to live up to that vocation which has set 
them apart as the object of God’s special love. In the Douai version 
of the book of Deuteronomy,” Israel is described as a ‘peculiar 
people”, not in the sense that they were odd or queer but in the 
sense that they were a special people chosen from all the nations of 
the earth for a special purpose by Almighty God, to be in fact His 
own people. Those who are called by Almighty God to live in Christ 
have in fact become members of what is God’s own people. It is an 
honour which carries with it serious obligations. By their vocation 
they are a special people, they are different from the rest of the 
world and may not therefore live according to the standards of the 
world. In The Epistle to the Romans (c. 11) we have a reminder from 
the great Apostle of the responsibility which is ours as the chosen 
people of God. It is now our function to fulfil the wishes of God in 
the world so that He may be glorified in His Son. If Israel has failed 
in the past, we may fail in the future and lose the inheritance to 
which we have been called by the free and generous act of God 
the Father. Far from finding this a burthen, we should continually 
give thanks to God for having called us to live in Christ. Saint Paul 
never wearies of thanking God for the gift of the faith to his 
converts.”2 

By this very fact of vocation, by being set apart as the people of 
God, Christians already become holy. Paul frequently addresses 
the Christians as the “‘holy ones’, though this term does not imply 
that they are completely free from faults; indeed, the contrary may 
be true (cf. the two Epistles to the Corinthians). The very children 
of Christians are holy** and all Christians merit the title of “holy” 
or “saint’’.?4 


The Christians are also spoken of as those who are “sanctified 
in Christ Jesus”.*° Like the Israelites of old who were holy because 
they belonged to the chosen race,”° the Christians of today are 
already holy on account of the vocation they have received from 
God. They are holy because they are set apart for the service of God. 

21.736, 

22. Col. 1:3-5; cf. 1 Cor. 1:4-7 etc. 

23. 1 Cor. 7:14. 

24. Cf. Philipp. 4:21, 22. 

25. 1 1:2. 


26. Leviticus 20:26. 
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By the very fact of their call, they are different from other people in 
the world and they have the obligation to conduct themselves in a 
manner worthy of the vocation with which they were called.?” 


FAITH 


The first effect of this vocation on our souls is to enable us to 
make an act of faith. While it is a personal reaction to the call of 
Almighty God, the power to make this act of faith comes from God 
and is His gift. Saint Paul says to the Philippians that to them “‘it 
has been granted for the sake of Christ to believe in Him’. It is 
as a result of the divine intervention that when the apostles teach 
Christ Jesus as Lord, God enlightens the hearts of their hearers and 
enables them to make an act of faith in the divinity of Christ. In his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Saint Paul points out that our act of faith 
is in no way to be attributed to our works or our own merits: “‘For 
by grace you are saved through faith and that not of yourselves— 
it is God’s gift; not from works, that none may boast. For we are 
his work created in Christ Jesus for good works which God prepared 
beforehand in order that we should be employed in them”.2® When 
preaching to the Corinthians, Paul underlines the fact that he makes 
no attempt to embellish the teaching of the cross of Christ with the 
ornaments of Greek oratory. He preaches unadorned the Cross of 
Christ and leaves success to the power of the Cross: “My language 
and preaching were not clothed in the captivating phraseology of 
learning but in the showing forth of spirit and of power, that your 
faith might not be in human learning but in the power of God”.®° 
It is therefore the Holy Spirit, the Power of God, who gives effect 
to the word of the preacher and enables the hearer to assent to the 
doctrine he preaches: “‘No one can say, ‘Jesus is Lord’, but by the 
Holy Spirit”.*" 

What then is the object of this act of faith? The frequency with 
which the phrases “‘faith of Jesus” and “faith of Christ Jesus” occur 
shows that the object of this faith is the person of Christ Himself. 
We take an attitude towards Christ, a trustful believing attitude to 
the Christ who was God and became man, who suffered and died 
and rose again from the dead that, when delivered from sin, we 
might share in His glorious life. Saint Paul sums up “the word of 


27. Cf. Ephes. 4:1. 
28. Phil. 1:29. 

29. Ephes. 2:8-10. 
30. 1 Cor. 2:4-5. 
Cor. 12:3. 
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the faith which we preach: that, if thou confess with thy mouth that 
Jesus is the Lord and believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved”’.** This act of faith in the divinity of 
Christ involves an immediate act of adoration and submission to 
Him. It also involves an act of faith in the power of God who raised 
Him from the dead. Our faith will be counted to us for justification 
‘Sif we believe in him who raised Jesus Our Lord from the dead, 
who was delivered up for our sins and rose again for our justifica- 
tion’”’.8 

By faith we enter into a personal relationship with Christ. We, as 
we say, pin our faith on Christ, and it is in that faith that we live. 
Associated with this faith is a hope which is hardly different from 
it. Without this hope which is based on faith in Christ, the Christian 
life is senseless and without meaning: “If Christ has not risen, vain 
is your faith, for you are still in your sins. Then also those who have 
fallen asleep in Christ have perished. If we have a hope in Christ 
only for this life, we are of all men most pitiable’’.*4 

These then are the basic beliefs of the Christian, the beliefs which 
make the Christians different from members of any other religious 
faith on earth. It is on the basis of these beliefs that the Christian 
must live a different life. The conviction with which he lives that 
life, the energy with which he goes about perfecting it will depend 
to a large extent on the strength of his faith. Do we derive the same 
strength as Saint Paul from faith in Christ’s death and resurrection? 
Are such beliefs motivating factors in our daily lives? Do they 
influence our way of thinking? Do we decide to do this and omit 
that because we live by faith in Christ Jesus? For Saint Paul, such 
beliefs were decisive in the life of every Christian. 

This faith in Christ Jesus obviously presupposes instruction about 
who Christ is, what He lived and died for, about the circumstances 
and meaning of His resurrection and about the hope he has given 
mankind for the future. It involves too an act of faith in the human 
agent whom God chooses to give this instruction, to accept him 
as coming in the name of, with the authority of, and in the power of 
Christ Himself. So it is that Paul constantly presents his credentials 
as an apostle, as one separated for the ministry amongst the Gentiles, 
as one sent to preach the gospel, the good news of Jesus Christ. 

As long as we are on this earth, we can only know Jesus by faith 
and not by sight;* it is a dark kind of knowledge, an indirect view 


32. Rom. 10-8-9. 
33. Rom. 4:24-25. 
34. 1 Cor. 15:16-19. 
35. 2 Cor. 5:7. 
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of Jesus that we have. “For now we see in a mirror dimly; but then 
face to face’’.* 


BAPTISM 


From the earliest days of the Church this act of faith in the 
divinity of Christ and in His saving work must be completed by the 
reception of the sacrament of Baptism.®’ Saint Paul speaks of 
Baptism as a rite which was well known amongst the Christians, 
as Baptism “in the name of Christ’®’ or Baptism into Christ.®® 
Just as circumcision was the rite of initiation into the Jewish people 
by which the Jewish child became a member of the Chosen Race, 
so the Christian, having made his act of faith in the saving person 
and power of Jesus Christ, becomes a member of the new people 
of God by undergoing the rite of initiation which is proper to it, 
namely, Baptism. 


The significance of this rite is most graphically described in the 
sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. Saint Paul here uses the 
word “‘baptize’’ in its technical sense of “receiving the sacrament of 
Baptism”, but at the same time, he may not wish to exclude com- 
pletely the original meaning of the word “baptize”: ‘‘to immerse 
or to plunge in’’. His description of the effects of this sacrament on 
the soul may be coloured by the recollection of the way in which 
Baptism was conferred at that time, namely by total immersion in 
the waters. This total immersion of the candidate was symbolic 
of the burial of Christ and just as Christ left His old life behind 
Him when He rose from the tomb, so the Christian rises from the 
waters of Baptism in which he has been immersed to a new life in 
Christ. The waters of Baptism have this power from God through 
the merits of Christ. ““Do you not know that all we who have been 
baptised into Christ Jesus have been baptized into his death? For ° 
we were buried with him by means of Baptism into death, in order 
that, just as Christ has arisen from the dead through the glory of | 
the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life’’.4° In this - 
sacrament, too, the Holy Spirit is also active: ““You have been 
washed, you have been sanctified, you have been justified in the 
name of Our Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God’’.*1 God 


36. 1 :Cor. 13°12. 

37. Cf. Acts. 8:36-37. 

38. Acts 19:5. 

39. Gal. 3:27. 
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the Father is often spoken of as being the cause of this change in us 
through the merits of His Son and the power of the Holy Ghost: 
*‘He saved us by the water of regeneration and renewal in the Holy 
Spirit, whom he poured out richly upon us through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, in order that, justified by his grace we might become in 
hope heirs of eternal life”. 

By the reception of this rite the Christian makes public profession 
of his faith and publicly associates himself with all those who 
believe in Jesus Christ, who are in receipt of His life and who hope 
in His resurrection and from now on they are publicly known as 
such and judged as such by their fellowmen. 


THE EFFECTS OF BAPTISM 


What is the effect of the reception of this sacrament in the soul 
of the individual who receives it? First of all it may be said that he 
begins to live a new life. He is no longer dead in sin but “‘living to 
God in Christ Jesus’’.“* This newness of life is regarded by Paul as 
so striking that he refers to it in a number of places as a new 
creation ;** we are new creatures in Christ and perfectly reflect the 
image of our Creator.“* We who now share in the risen life of Christ® 
live by the life of God; this life that we receive in Baptism is a share 
in the divine life which the pagan loses because of his ignorance.* 
This life is communicated to us through Christ Jesus with whom 
we assume a new relationship: “You are all children of God through 
faith in Christ Jesus. For all you who have been baptized into 
Christ, have put on Christ’’.* 

In Saint Paul it is sometimes hard to distinguish between the 
effects of faith and the effects of Baptism. He sometimes attributes 
the same effects to both and perhaps we can best understand him 
if we realise that he is not careful to distinguish a chronological 
sequence of faith and Baptism. In a similar way, it is often unwise 
to attempt to distinguish a chronological or indeed an order of 
precedence amongst the effects of Baptism. Sometimes Saint Paul 
speaks of one effect; sometimes of another and one can only 
mention a few of those effects which convey some idea of the graces 


42. Titus 3:5-7. 

43. Rom. 6:11. 

44. Gal. 6:15; 2 Cor. 5:17. 

45. Col. 3:9-10. 

46. Rom. 6:2-11. 

47. Ephes. 4:18. 

48. Alternatively: “‘sons of God in Christ Jesus through faith”. 
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and the powers which are given to the Christian soul by this sacra- 
ment. 

One of the outstanding and most characteristic gifts associated 
with the sacrament of Baptism and with Christian initiation is the 
gift of the Holy Spirit: ““God chose you from the beginning for 
salvation by the sanctification of the Spirit and belief in the truth” ;5° 
“In one Spirit we were all baptized into one body. . . we were all 
made to drink of one spirit” ;5! ““He saved us by waters of regeneration 
and renewal in the Holy Spirit’.5* This Holy Spirit is the pledge 
of our future glory: “You were sealed in Christ with the Holy 
Spirit of promise—who is the pledge of our inheritance—to the 
praise of His glory”.® This gift of the Holy Spirit is so intimately 
associated with life in Christ that they are inseparable and the loss 
of one necessarily involves the loss of the other: “But if anyone 
does not have the Spirit of Christ, he does not belong to Christ... . 
But if the Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from the dead dwells in 
you, then he who raised Jesus Christ from the dead will also bring 
to life your mortal bodies because of his Spirit who dwells in you”. 

The Holy Spirit therefore accompanies the presence of Christ 
in the soul, initiates him into Christ, dwells in the soul, leads it on: 
“Whoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God”. 
The Spirit too helps our weakness.** His presence in our souls 
constitutes us as sons of God, as brothers of Christ and heirs to 
Christ’s own inheritance: “‘Now you have not received a spirit of 
bondage so as to be again in fear but you have received a spirit of 
adoption as sons, by virtue of which we cry: ‘Abba, Father’. The 
Spirit himself gives testimony to our spirit that we are sons of God. 
But if we are sons, we are heirs also; heirs indeed of God and joint 
heirs with Christ, provided however we suffer with him that we may 
also be glorified with him”.5’-By virtue of this divine adoption we 
have become members of the family of God®* and are ‘“‘God’s 
beloved’’®® because “‘the love of God has been poured into our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost’’.®° 


50. 2 Thess. 2:13. 

51. 1 Cor. 12:13. 

52. Titus 3:5. 

53. Ephes. 1:14. 

54. Rom. 8:9-11. 

55. Rom. 8:14. 
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As Paul moves from phrase to phrase in an effort to describe the 
remarkable nature of the transformation effected in us by faith and 
Baptism, he obviously fails to convey the full meaning of this union 
with Christ. Each expresses some important aspect of this union; 
none of them exhausts its content. When all is said and done, no 
human words can possibly describe the love of God for sinful man 
which is so great that He sends His only Son that, by sharing the 
sufferings of sinful humanity, He may communicate to them a share 
in His all-holy and all-loving divinity, which is the mystery of the 
life of grace. Yet this transformation takes place in our souls, 
without visions, without signs, without mystical experiences. It is a 
change which once made works itself slowly and often painfully 
towards its goal—the resurrection of the body: ‘“‘We know that all 
creation groans and travails in pain until now. And not only it but 
we ourselves also who have the first-fruits of the Spirit—we ourselves 
froan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption as sons, the 
redemption of our body”.®! Such are the effects of Baptism and 
such its importance in the Christian life. How many of us know 
the date of our Baptism and if we do, how many of us commemorate 
its anniversary in a spirit of gratitude? 


THE VIRTUES OF THOSE LIVING IN CHRIST 


We have already spoken of the importance of faith in Christ 
Jesus for the implanting of this life in our souls. It is equally 
important for the maintenance and development of this life and 
when we are buffeted by the waves of the world, it is the lifeline 
which keeps us in contact with Christ. It was Paul’s proud boast 
at the end of his life that he had “‘kept the faith’’®? and he had reason 
to boast, for no one could say that he had not been tested. The life 
of every Christian is a continual test of his faith as he moves through 
the unspectacular deeds of his daily life and works amongst men 
and materials which often seem to obscure rather than reveal the 
divine. 

Yet the divine life was not given to be lived in a sterile vacuum. 
It was communicated to many others besides ourselves, with whom 
we are united because they, like us, have life in Christ. Not only 
the individual Christians are said to be in Christ but whole churches 
and all Christians are spoken of in the same terms.® All who live 
in Christ are brought together by Christ to form the people of God; 

61. Rom. 8:22-23. 
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they have the same life within them; they are called for a common 
purpose—for the building up of the body of Christ® and the 
revelation of God’s glory. It is therefore a source of scandal to 
Saint Paul that Christians do not live together in a spirit of harmony. 
He is shocked that they cannot settle their differences amongst 
themselves but have recourse to pagan law courts.®* How can the 
cause of the God of peace be advanced by the sight of quarrelling 
Christians? It is to the rival factions of the Corinthian Church that 
Paul speaks of the Christian unity symbolised and effected by the 
sacrament of the Eucharist: “Because the bread is one, we though 
many, are one body, all of us who partake of the one bread”’.® 


It is not surprising then that Paul who so often speaks of the 
relations which exist between the individual Christian and God— 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, who speaks of the prayers they should 
offer, of the practice of the virtues of faith, hope and charity,® 
should also speak of the virtues which concern their relations with 
their fellow men. Large sections of his epistles are devoted to such 
exhortation; he tells them the virtues they should practise and the 
vices they should avoid so that their lives may be worthy of their 
vocation in Christ Jesus. In approaching this question of their 
conduct, he constantly reminds them that in a sense they are already 
risen with Christ so that their lives should be worthy of the risen 
Christ: ‘“‘Therefore if you have risen with Christ seek the things 
that are above, where Christ is seated at the right hand of God. 
Mind the things that are above, not the things that are on earth. 
For you have died and your life is hidden with Christ in God’’.®® 


When he invites the Colossians to live with the life of the risen 
Christ, he does not invite them immediately to share in any mystical 
experiences; instead he exhorts them to the practice of fundamental 
virtues: “Therefore mortify your members which are on earth: 
immorality, uncleanness, lust, evil desire and covetousness . . . 
put away anger, wrath, malice, abusive language and foul-mouthed 
utterances. Do not lie to one another.... Put on therefore, as 
God’s chosen ones, holy and beloved, a heart of mercy, kindness, 
humility, meekness, patience. Bear with one another and forgive 
one another, if anyone has a grievance against any other; even as 
the Lord has forgiven you, so also do you forgive. But above all 
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these things have charity, which is the bond of perfection. And may 
the peace of Christ reign in your hearts; unto that peace, indeed, 
you were called in one body. Show yourselves thankful’’.7° 

Similarly high standards of conduct are put before the other 
communities to which Saint Paul wrote’! and those who live in 
Christ should think with the mind of Christ so that their sentiments 
and instinctive judgments may be those of Christ: ““Be mindful as 
was Christ Jesus’’.”2 

The close union which existed between Christ and each Christian 
is described in many ways by Saint Paul: the Christian lives in 
Christ and Christ lives in him;’* he was made alive with Christ; 
if he suffers with Christ, he will be glorified with Christ;* he has 
been raised up with Christ and made to sit in heaven with Christ 
Jesus;7° he has the mind of Christ.” A similar union exists between 
those who shared this life of Christ in the Church. Saint Paul saw 
the life of the Church as identified in a large degree with the life of 
Christ and he thought of it as in some sense the Body of Christ. 
It would take us too far afield to consider the doctrine of the 
mystical body of Christ in detail but it is a powerful motive for 
unity amongst Christians who all share the life of their Head. 


CONCLUSION 


Therefore “‘life in Christ” is not necessarily a mystical experience; 
it is not an atmosphere or an element in which we must live; it 
does not necessarily involve the breaking of all ties with home 
and country. It is a share in the life of Christ which has become 
possible for us,through the redeeming activity of Christ. All Christians 
are called to it by God and respond to the call by faith in the person 
and work of Christ. We profess this faith and accept this life by the 
reception of Baptism, which makes us acceptable to God the Father 
as brothers of Christ and the handiwork of the Holy Ghost. We 
begin to live the life of sons of God and it is demanded of us that our 
conduct be worthy of it. In so far as we live up to our vocation or 
calling in Christ Jesus, we contribute to the building up of his body 


70. Col. 3:5-15. One has only to know the life of Saint Paul to realise that 
“life in Christ” need not be lacking in manliness. 
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which is the Church and the spread of the glory of his Eternal 
Father, which will be manifested in its full splendour in the resur- 
rection of the just. Faced by such a vocation, every Christian feels 
weak but there is a power at work within us: “It is God who is 
effecting in you the power both to will and to act for the fulfilment 
of his good pleasure’’.”* With the help of this power, we shall spread 
abroad the peace of God in Christ Jesus’® and as we go about this 
God-given task, our prayer is “that he who has begun a good work 
in us will bring it to perfection until the day of Christ Jesus”’.®° 
DERMOT J. RYAN 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE—I 


University College, Dublin 


78. Philipp. 2:13. 


19, Philipp. 4:7. 
80. Philipp. 1:6. This essay is merely an outline of Saint Paul’s teaching on 


“life in Christ”. Readers now have at their disposal two excellent works on the 
theology of Saint Paul in addition to the perennial Prat: Christ in the Theology 
of Saint Paul and The Theology of the Church according to Saint Paul both by 
Monsignor L. Cerfaux and published by Nelson’s. 


The Papacy 


There are many things in the Catholic Church which demand our 
gratitude. We are the welfare state par excellence. We are looked 
after from cradle to grave and even beyond the grave. The benefits 
are enormous and completely unmerited and we pay no premiums; 
free baptism, free confession, the daily unmerited food of the Holy 
Eucharist, particular aids for the married, particular aids for the 
dying, even particular aids after we are dead. All these we have 
thanked God for. But have we ever thanked Him for that free advice 
and guidance which we have received all during our lives from an 
infallible papacy? Newman has a beautiful passage in which he says 
that we are a living temple, with God for our light, Christ for our 
High Priest, with wings of angels for our arches, with the teaching 
church for our pillars and with the faithful for the pavement. Well 
let the pavement ring this Advent in thanksgiving for the Papacy, 
which is the pillar of the Church of God. 

—THE BISHOP OF SHREWSBURY (England), Advent Pastoral 1958 
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THE LIVING GOD 


H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


1. HOW TO INTRODUCE THE LIVING GOD 


HE Christian teacher’s task is to introduce God more fully 

into the lives of his pupils. This is no academic work: it is 

co-operating with God that God may do here and now what 
He has been doing for countless faithful of Old and New Testament 
during many ages. 

It is wise to guard against over-much use of abstract terms. 
Doubtless we cannot do without such terms altogether. The power 
of abstract thought is a characteristic of our nature. Yet it is possible 
to overdo it when dealing with ordinary flesh and blood. Abstract 
thought is difficult and can easily become boring. It is especially 
difficult to convey a knowledge of a person by means of abstractions. 
The result of abstract teaching about God could easily lead people 
to forget His real personality and think of Him as a kind of imper- 
sonal first principle or force. 


GOD’S OWN WAY TO HIMSELF 


What is God’s way of introducing Himself? God has indeed 
Himself, as was to be expected, shown us a good way of dealing 
with the human beings He created. He first made Himself known 
intimately to a race that, of all races, seems to have had the least 
gift of abstract thinking. There have only been three or four Jewish 
philosophers in the whole course of history. Yet it was especially 
the Jews, rather than the more metaphysical Greeks, who were given 
the surest and safest way to God of all the peoples of antiquity. They 
do not seem to have reasoned consciously about it, certainly not in 
syllogisms. Their way to God remains a sure and safe way for 
Christians. Not many of us today are highly metaphysical in our 
thinking. 

Even the Jews, of course, had their unformulated reasons. Their 
faith was not irrational. Without some rational grounds, their faith 
would hardly have survived through hundreds of generations of 
mankind. At a later stage of this article it will be useful to consider 
the kind of informal reasoning which underlies the readiness to 
believe in God on the part of all peoples. Such informal reasoning 
does not consciously precede faith, as though everyone first argued 
out the reasonableness of theism and then accepted a faith. It does 
nevertheless form a sound basis which serves to protect the faith 
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from being rejected at a later date as a fairy tale. Conscious reasoning 
does not appear to be necessary until reason has first been used to 
attack faith. “It is the abuse of science and philosophy’’, said Saint 
Thomas, “‘which provokes statements against the faith”. Such 
abuses can only be removed by counter-reasoning. As Newman puts 
it, conscious reasoning is needed to “set right its own mistakes’. 
Once reason had been used against the faith, ‘the Church was 
obliged, in self-defence, to employ the gifts of the intellect in the 
cause of God” and prove as far as possible the reasonableness of 
doctrines already accepted by the unlearned in the light of faith. 


A TWOFOLD CALL—REVELATION AND FAITH 


God’s way of introducing Himself first to His Chosen People 
and afterwards to Christians was by the twofold method of revelation 
and faith. In other words, God acted both outwardly on His people 
through His words and works made known through the prophets 
and inwardly by faith in the hearts of believers. This double action 
on God’s part is implied in the words of Our Lord: “‘My sheep hear 
my voice’. We are His sheep through the faith which enables us to 
hear. His voice consists of His deeds and words recorded eventually 
in the Bible. 

God had a special reason for so acting. He could easily, had he so 
desired, have revealed Himself privately to each human heart. In 
His infinite wisdom and love, He preferred to deal with us not only 
as individuals but also as a people. He wanted to be known and 
loved as a Person in love with His people, His “‘child Israel”, and 
He addressed this people through individuals who would be His 
spokesmen and representatives. God’s actual method in history 
taught us to look on Him not so much as a principle but as a 
personal agent. He taught religious truths “historically, not by 
investigation; revealing the Divine Nature, not in works, but in 
action; not in His moral laws, but in His spoken commands; 
training us to be subjects of a kingdom, not citizens of a stoic 
republic; and enforcing obedience, not on reason so much as on 
faith”. 


GOD’s “‘WORDS” 


All God’s activity in our regard may be called His “‘words’’. 
Newman’s language is significantly scriptural when he says in the 


1. Newman, Oxford University Sermons, p. 30, ed. 1892. 
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hymn “‘in all His words most wonderful, most sure in all His ways”. 
These “‘words” were spoken through prophets, lawgivers and other 
mediators and finally through Christ and were embodied in His whole 
saving activity which Christ made known to us. What God did in 
and through Abraham or Moses, for instance, has its ever-present 
saving value for all of us. This value is, of course, dependent on 
Christ. God’s activity in the Old Testament was directed towards 
the Christ to come. God’s activity in Christ is of direct value to us. 
All this activity, whether in Old Testament or in New, remains the 
most important part of the saving history of our race, the history of 
the Chosen People and of the new Israel and of each man, woman 
and child in the new people of God. 


ON KNOWING PEOPLE AND KNOWING THINGS 


The teacher’s work, we said, was to help people to get to know 
God better. “Knowing God” is something very different from 
knowing mathematics, or knowing music, or knowing philosophy. 
Knowing, in these latter senses, does not seriously affect our 
characters and our actions. In the former sense, knowing involves 
a kind of dedication of our persons. Most languages have two words 
for knowing. One of these words, like the French connaitre or the 
German kennen, is the one used for persons. The other word, e.g., 
savoir or wissen, is the one used for knowing about things. Knowing 
in the personal sense involves the whole person. It is usually mutual 
and implies a mutual receiving and a mutual giving. It implies life 
together and is based on love, zeal and trust. Many passages of 
Scripture convey this concept of personal knowing. An example 
is the following: “‘“And thou, my son Solomon, know the God of 
thy fathers, and serve him with a perfect heart and a willing mind”.? 
Or again: “And let them trust in thee who know thy name”.® Or 
again: ‘“‘This is eternal life, that they may know thee, the only true 
God and Jesus Christ, whom thou has sent’”’.4 The word is used 
in a similar sense of God’s knowledge of His people: “‘And the Lord 
looked upon the children of Israel: and He knew them”. This is 
the kind of knowledge the teacher wishes to give his pupils. 

How is it that persons become known to each other? They meet 
one another. They tell one another their names. They have con- 
versation with one another. They help one another. Their 
acquaintanceship may, please God, ripen into respect and love and 


2. 1 Par. 28:9. 
3. Ps. 9:11. 
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friendship. Before this happens, they have frequently managed to 
live together for a period. Each recognises a certain uniqueness in 
his friend’s personality. 


IS GOD ALREADY KNOWN TO OUR PUPILS? 


If the children we are instructing come from a good Catholic 
family, they will, of course, feel they already have some personal 
acquaintanceship, even friendship, with God. They may already 
have learnt to pray to Him as to a friend. This will first have come 
about by hearing about what God means to their father and mother, 
their brothers and sisters. God, they have come to recognise, is 
regarded as a personal friend by these latter. They may be fortunate 
enough to belong to a family which is conscious of all that God 
has done for them, both as a family and as individuals. They may 
have had the good fortune to be brought up in an atmosphere of 
evident and unshakable faith. Such was the background of the early 
life of Saint Teresa of Lisieux. The instructor will, of course, make 
sure to make the most of such a good preparation in his or her 
pupils. 

However, it is unfortunately not probable that a large proportion 
of our children are so well prepared from their home life. Of course, 
if we are dealing with undergraduates or others of some education, 
their acquaintanceship with God may have been helped by the 
reading of spiritual classics, such as the Confessions of Saint 
Augustine or the Autobiography of Saint Teresa or the spiritual 
writings of Saint Francis of Sales. In reading such works they will 
already have imbibed something of the faith of the author. This 
will have given much food to their own faith and through learning 
the details of what God has done in the lives of others, they feel 
they begin to know him better themselves. 


HOW GOD MADE HIMSELF KNOWN TO US THROUGH HIS PEOPLE 


But, valuable though the experience of their own family life, their 
school, or the writings of the saints may have been, it will not have 
been enough. In an individual case, indeed, it may suffice for one’s 
personal sanctity, since God’s grace can overcome difficulties. But 
it is not the way God has shown us; it is not the way He used with 
His people; it is not the way by which He can best maintain in us 
our sense of His people today, historically one with His people 
before Christ. 

God’s own account of Himself, of His love of men, of His demands 
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upon men, of His patience with His covenant-people and his 
faithfulness to that covenant, of His promise of a Saviour, of the 
nature of that Saviour—all this was recorded for us under the Holy 
Spirit’s inspiration and was intended to be our guide. A knowledge 
of this saving history of God’s relations with us is needed both for 
those who have met God in their private or family life and for those 
who have hardly met God at all, unless it be at baptism and in 
compulsory attendance at church. All alike need to know God as 
He came to and lived with His people. 

Many teachers would prefer to begin with the opening chapters 
of our present Bible and describe the creation by God of all things. 
They would then go on to the special creation of man and woman, 
to a consideration of our special dignity. This would lead to the 
fall, God’s anger and God’s promise of redemption. This would be 
told, of course, as something intimately affecting our present selves. 


GOD SPOKE TO US ALL IN ABRAHAM 


However, it does not appear that this was the first way in which 
God revealed Himself. The Jews first came to know God as their 
Saviour, Father, leader and redeemer. Only gradually did God 
reveal Himself to them as the sovereign Lord and Creator of the 
universe. if we wish to imitate the actual way in which God revealed 
Himself, we should perhaps begin with the call of Abraham. For a 
living, believing, trusting and loving acceptance of God, the over- 
riding importance of the story of Abraham must be brought home 
to our children. God may not have been able to tell much about 
Himself to Abraham. If He did, it has not been recorded and it 
cannot therefore be of much value to us. It appears that Abraham 
implicitly knew Him as God without adverting to what that meant, 
except that it demanded his full allegiance. According to one verse 
in Josue, Abraham’s parents had been polytheists. It is possible 
that Abraham introduced belief in the one true God where he went. 

God wished Abraham to be for us an example of faith. To him 
and to us God showed Himself as the one who had chosen us out 
and who had made the most precious and solemn promises. More 
than any of mankind up to his time, Abraham was favoured with 
God’s visits. Frequently God spoke with him; and always he 
responded with trust. God gave no reasons. He just commanded. 
Abraham asked no questions, but just obeyed. “‘. . . the Lord said 
to Abram, Leave thy country behind thee, thy kinsfolk, and thy 
father’s home, and come away into a land I will shew thee. Then I 
will make a great people of thee; I will bless thee, and make thy 
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name renowned, a name of benediction . . . in thee all the races of 
the world shall find a blessing’’.® “So Abram went out, as the Lord 
bade him. . . .""* Continually God renewed these promises: “‘Have 
no fear, Abram, I am here to protect thee; thy reward shall be great 
indeed’’.’? God tried his faith often but eventually sealed a covenant 
with him: “I am God Almighty; live as in my sight and be perfect. 
Then, on my part, I will make a covenant with thee, to give thy 
posterity increase beyond ,measure”’.® 

As we tell the story of Abraham, we must make it clear that, in 
establishing intimacy, God took account of Abraham’s limitations 
and the mode of thought of his time. When we remember, not only 
that God became man, a Jew of Palestine, speaking Aramaic, with 
a Jewess for His mother, but also that the lady appeared to 
Bernadette as a peasant girl speaking patois, we are not surprised 
that God visited Abraham in the form of three men, or through a 
burning bush, or that He later accompanied His people as a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. 

God’s intimacy with Abraham is the beginning of His new and 
special intimacy with ourselves, Abraham’s children. This Scripture 
must be so used in our catechetics as to persuade our people that 
God’s demand for Abraham’s abandonment to His call and His 
intimacy with Him after Abraham had responded, are the type and 
sacred sign of the friendship to which we are all called. Abraham, it 
appears, knew little about God’s nature. Yet he recognised Him as 
his sovereign Lord. He knew little about the meaning of the promises 
God made him. Yet he unhesitatingly recognised in these promises 
God’s love and goodwill towards him. He could not see how the 
promise could be fulfilled, when at first he was old and without 
offspring and afterwards was ordered to sacrifice his only child. 
Yet he remained unshakably confident of God’s power to accomplish 
the impossible. He gave up everything in obedience to God’s word. 

But the story of Abraham is also meant to show us that our 
intimacy with God as individuals is mediated by our intimacy with 
Him as a people. The Chosen People knew this and the Church 
has recognised that the same relationship exists in the Church. So 
the Jews taught their children; “‘Praise the Lord and call upon His 
name; tell the story of his doings for all the nations to hear; greet 
Him with song and psalm, recount His acts of miracle. Triumph in 
that holy name; let every heart that longs for the Lord rejoice. 
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Remember the marvellous acts He did, His miracles, His sentences 
of doom; are you not the posterity of Abraham, His own servant, 
sons of that Jacob on whom his choice fell? And He, the Lord, is 
our own God, wide though his writ runs through all the world. 
He keeps in everlasting memory that covenant of his, that promise 
which a thousand ages might not cancel. He gave Abraham a | 
promise, bound himself to Isaac by an oath; by that law Jacob 
should live, his Israel bound to him with an eternal covenant. To 
thee, He said, I will give the land of Chanaan, a portion allotted to 
thee and thine. So few are they in number; only a handful living 
there as strangers! And ever they passed on from country to country, 
the guests of king and people; but he suffered none to harm them’’.’ [ 
The Epistle to the Hebrews begins with a recognition that God has 
spoken to His people first by the prophets and lastly by His Son. 


The way in which God bound men to Himself was, on the one 
hand, by His unfailing mercy and, on the other, by His demand for 
utter trust and allegiance. They were to learn that only thus could 
they become pleasing to God and reach the happiness He intended 
for them. Friends are only knit together by mutual trust and giving. 
The Jews, as they proudly knew, were the people to whom God had 
spoken. They were also the people who were called to surrender 
fully to God’s sovereign lordship. What was true of the Jews was 
but a type and a shadow of the close bond between God and 
Christians. 


GOD SPOKE TO US IN MOSES 


Equally important for giving us the right background of detail 
and action on which a friendship was to be based is the story of 
Moses. Here God adopts the personality-conveying device of giving 
us His name: Yahweh, I AM HE WHO Is. God claimed no less a 
complete surrender from Moses than He had done from Abraham. | 
In Moses, we learn not only of God’s desire to be on the most 
intimate terms with us His people, but also of His independence of 
human talents when He chose human representatives. ““Who am I 
that I should go to Pharao and should bring forth the children of 
Israel out of Egypt!” “‘Lord, I am not eloquent from yesterday and 
the day before; and since thou hast spoken to Thy servant, I have 
more impediment and slowness of tongue”. And the Lord said: 
“Who made man’s mouth? or who made the dumb and the deaf, 
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the seeing and the blind? Did not I? Go therefore and I will be in 
thy mouth: and I will teach thee what thou shalt speak’’. 

The history of Moses, like that of Abraham, though it is one of 
men who now believed and obeyed and now were unfaithful and 
rebelled, is mainly the history of God’s faithfulness, of God’s 
reliableness, of God’s love, of God’s tenderness. It tells of God’s 
anger, yes, but also of His unceasing readiness to forgive. It tells of 
chastisement and correction, yes, but always in the interest of His 
little flock. When Moses appeared before the people, he came in 
God’s name and with God’s power. In the desert, Moses declared: 
“This is the bread which the Lord hath given you to eat”. When the 
people murmured, it was in God’s name that Moses was angry. 
God showed His nearness to Moses by the wonders He wrought 
through him. 

God saw that His people would never begin to be God-like unless 
He gave them a law. In mercy and justice, He gave the command- 
ments. He renewed the covenant with Moses when Moses made 
sacrifice and sprinkled the blood of the sacrifice on the people. 
This was the type of His covenant with us in the Eucharist. The ark 
of the covenant was the sign of God’s abiding presence and was a 
type of His more intimate presence in the Incarnation and Eucharist. 
God revealed His love and respect for His people in His face-to-face 
converse with Moses “fas a man is wont to speak to his friend”. 
When the people rebelled, God allowed Moses, as the type of Christ, 
to intercede successfully on their behalf. 

Through Moses, God promised to make His people “a peculiar 
possession above all people...a priestly kingdom and a holy 
nation” if they would be true to His covenant. When they rebelled, 
they were warned they would be scattered among the nations. But 
if they sought God again, they would find Him: “‘Because the Lord 
thy God is a merciful God. He will not leave thee: nor altogether 
destroy thee: nor forget the covenant by which he swore to thy 
fathers”. Moses, as God’s spokesman, brought to the people’s 
minds all that God had done for them. “Search the history of the 
Jays that went before thee, far back as the time when God made 
man on the earth, wide as earth’s end from earth’s end; is there any 
other record of such happenings? That a people should hear the 
voice of God speaking out of the heart of the flames, as thou didst, 
and live to tell of it? That God should intervene and single out for 
himself one nation above all the rest; that he should try men’s hearts 
with portent and with marvel, fight against them with constraining 
force, with open display of his strength. . . . All this the Lord your 
God did for you in Egypt and your own eyes have witnessed it; 
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proof to you that this Lord is God, that no other can compare with 
him; .. . and all because he loved thy fathers and had chosen out 
their posterity.... Be sure, then, of this henceforth and keep it 
before thy mind, that the Lord is the God who reigns in heaven 
above and on earth beneath; there is no other’”.!° 

God spoke and acted before His people also through other 
leaders, such as the man of fire, Elias, and the king David. 


GOD SPOKE THROUGH IMAGES 


Besides God’s saving activity, important for His relations with 
His people, were the images under which He chose to commend 
Himself to their minds and hearts. If God’s people before Christ 
found it easier to see God as a God of anger than as a loving Father, 
this was due to their own slowness and hardness of heart rather 
than to God’s revelation of Himself. God continually revealed 
Himself to His people as a loving and forgiving spouse or Father. 


AS BRIDEGROOM AND FATHER 


We must not be afraid of pointing out the image of the divine 
Bridegroom to the people that was his human bride. We must follow 
Saint Paul in correcting and hallowing human notions of married 
love by recalling this Scripture image of God’s love. It is not only 
Our Lord who called Himself the bridegroom, or who compared 
the kingdom of heaven to a marriage feast. The prophet Osee had 
written: “I will espouse thee to me for ever. . . . I will espouse thee 
to me in faith. . . .”2! Jeremias (2:2) speaks of the “‘plighted troth” 
at the making of the covenant. Jeremias (3) and Isaias (50) both 
complain of Israel as an unfaithful wife. Jsaias (63) prophesies the 
messianic period as one in which the bridegroom will again rejoice 
over his beloved bride. It is one of the;indirect claims of Christ to 
be God and he took this divine title to Himself. “‘Can the children 
of the bridegroom mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them?”!” 
The parable of the wedding feast indicates clearly that now God 
extends to the Gentiles His invitation to the wedding feast. In the 
parable of the wedding garment, Father and Son are introduced, 
in so far as we are told that “‘the kingdom of heaven is likened to a 
king who made a marriage for his son’’. 

To prevent any likeness of God being taken in a worldly sense, 

10. Dt. 4:32-39. 
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the images are varied. Even in the Old Testament, God appears 
also as a loving Father and is even compared to a mother. “In the 
wilderness (as thou hast seen) the Lord thy God hath carried thee, 
as a man is wont to carry his little son”’.!5 “‘As a man traineth up his 
son, so the Lord thy God hath trained thee up’’.14 “Is not he thy 
Father, that hath possessed thee and made thee and created thee?” 
“Thou hast forsaken the God that begat thee’”’.1® “I will be to him a 
father and he shall be to me a son’’.!” ““My father and mother have 
left me: but the Lord hath taken me up”.’® “As a father hath 
compassion on his children, so hath the Lord compassion on them 
that fear him. For he knoweth our frame’’.’® “‘As one whom the 
mother caresseth so will I comfort you’’.2° “Can a woman forget 
her infant, as not to have pity on the son of her womb? And if she 
should forget, yet will not I forget thee. Behold I have graven thee 
in my hands: thy walls are always before my eyes”’.2! The parable 
of the prodigal son shows the same fatherly love of God towards 
His erring child. He does not listen to excuses but ‘“‘falls on his 
neck and kisses him’’. The justice of the Pharisees is legalistic; that 
of God is forgiving and abounding in love. 


AS SHEPHERD 


Another image, such as would have appealed to a nomadic 
people, is that of a shepherd. “The Lord is my shepherd... . He 
gives me a resting place where there is green pasture”.”* “‘He shall 
feed His flock like a shepherd. He shall gather together the lambs 
under his arm and shall take them up into his bosom and he himself 
shall carry them that are with young”. The whole of chapter 34 
of Ezechiel illustrates this image of God coming as a shepherd to 
His people.“ Our Lord refers to himself as the Good Shepherd. 


13. Dt. 1:31. 
14, Dt. 8:5. 
15.. Dt. 3256. 
16. Dt. 32:18. 
17. 2 K. 14:15. 
18. Ps. 26:10. 
19. Ps. 102:13. 
20. Is. 66:13. 
21. Is. 49:15. 
22; Ps 22. 

23. Is. 40:11. 
24. Cf. also Jer. 31:10. 
25. Jo. 10. 
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He will leave the ninety-nine sheep which never strayed in order to 
find the one which has strayed.”® 


THROUGH OTHER IMAGES 


God presents Himself also as a Sower.?’ Again, he is the owner 
of His vineyard, Israel.?° This image is again taken up in the parables 
of Our Lord about the owner of a vineyard. Finally, God appears 
under the image of a King. 

These images are taken either from family life or from the habits 
of pastoral or agricultural peoples. Though we mostly live in the 
midst of industrialism, such images remain attractive and easily 
explainable. It would be hard to find such warm images for God’s 
relationship to His people from a technical civilisation. 


GOD WORKS THROUGH GRACE IN OUR PUPILS’ HEARTS 


While we are explaining to our pupils the works and words and 
scriptural images of God, He will have been working with His 


grace in their hearts. It is probable a response of faith will readily — 


be called forth. ““Were not our hearts burning within us when He 
spoke to us on the road and when He made the scriptures plain to 
us?’’® said the disciples at Emmaus. ‘“‘My sheep hear my voice”, 
said Our Lord. Our Lord seemed to expect a response of faith in 
His listeners. “‘Believe ye that I am able to do this?” “Dost thou 
believe in the Son of God?’’ The supreme way to faith in God is 
through His Son Jesus Christ. Yet God also made faith possible to 
the Jews. When the Jews refused to accept God’s word, they were 
blamed: “My foolish people have not known me”’.®® 


GOD SPEAKS THROUGH REASON 


But the question inevitably arises in our minds. Was the faith of | 
the Chosen People so much a pure gift of grace that it had no | 


rational foundation? This seems unlikely. If one means: “Did they 
reason first and believe afterwards?’”’ the answer is obvious. All 
ancient peoples had some belief in God. Was it always without 
rational foundation? Surely not. We know that Saint Paul thinks 


26. Mt. 18. 

27. Cf. Os. 2:23; Mt. 13 par. 

28. Is. 5:7; Jer. 2:21; Jer. 12:10; Joel. 1:7; Ps. 79:9-12. 
29. Lk. 24:32. 

30. Jer. 4:22. 
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that all people are capable of coming to the knowledge of the 
invisible God through the visible things He has made. We find this 
argument in the book of Wisdom. We know that Saint Paul said 
that the Gentiles have the law of God written in their hearts. 


THROUGH OUR FELT NEED OF HIM 


I suppose that a deeply felt need for God is a kind of lived 
argument. The Jews were a small people continually in danger from 
surrounding nations; they lived in regions of the world where the 
forces of nature were unpredictable and man’s natural power of 
survival was limited. Droughts could destroy the food on which 
they depended. Ships were at the mercy of storms and had to await 
favourable winds. The agnostic would no doubt query the value 
of this argument, saying it was merely man’s way of winning for 
himself a sense of security. But was not this impulse to satisfy 
their felt need due to a reasonable conviction that the spirit of 
man could not be ultimately at the mercy of the irrational material 
forces of nature? There must be a Supreme Spirit from which the 
spirit of man has come and towards whom it returns. This informal 
type of reasoning must have been in use long before the formulation 
of any set logical arguments. 

Newman was probably right in thinking that the sense of God 
was there before people began to make explicit inferences. So 
today “‘science” gives us the grounds from which religious truths 
can be inferred but it does not set about inferring them. 


THROUGH CONSCIENCE 


Newman can perhaps help us here. He thought that the easiest 
and most vivid way to reason to God’s existence is through our 
conscience and the moral law. He held that the earliest natural con- 
viction about conscience is that it reflects God’s demands upon our 
reason and will. The fact that at some later time the attempt may 
be made to undermine this belief by questioning the divine voice 
in their conscience or the divine sanction in the moral law does not 
make one’s first conviction unreasonable. Sophistication often 
clouds the simple true view. Saint Paul spoke of the conscience 
of the Gentiles bearing witness to the law written in their hearts.3! 
Newman made the pagan girl Callista say: “I feel that God within 
my heart. I feel myself in His presence. He says to me: ‘Do this: 


31. Rom. 2:15. 
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don’t do that’. You may tell me that this dictate is a mere law of 
my nature, as it is to joy or grieve. I cannot understand this. No, it 
is the echo of a person speaking to me. Nothing shall persuade me 
that it does not ultimately proceed from a person external to me, 
It carries with it its proof of its divine origin. My nature feels towards 
it as towards a person. When I obey it, I feel a satisfaction; when I 
disobey, a soreness—just like that which I feel in pleasing or offending 
some revered friend. I believe in what is more real to me than sun, 
moon, stars and the fair earth and the voice of friends. You will 
say, Who is He? Has He ever told you anything about Himself? 
Alas! No!—the more’s the pity!” 

Notice that Newman does not say that we are immediately 
conscious of God. He reasons. This voice could not be within my 
breast unless it were the echo of a person speaking to me. We need 
not, as theologians, worry ourselves as to whether this conviction 
is due to grace or to pure unaided reason. 

In the Grammar of Assent Newman asserted that it is through the 
conscience that we are able to give a real assent to God’s existence. 
By this he meant that God becomes concrete and real to our whole 
being through our conscience in a way in which he would not be 
realised as a result of a purely abstract proof. “If, as is the case, we 
feel responsibility, are ashamed, are frightened, at transgressing the 
voice of conscience, this implies that there is One to whom we are 
responsible, before whom we are ashamed, whose claims upon us 
we fear. If, on doing wrong, we feel the same tearful, broken-hearted 
sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a mother; if, on doing 
right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the same soothing, 


satisfactory delight which follows on our receiving praise from a © 


father, we certainly have within us the image of some person, to 
whom our love and veneration look, in whose smile we find our 


happiness, for whom we yearn, towards whom we direct our — 


pleadings, in whose anger we are troubled and waste away’’.®? 

Apart from the argument from conscience in its various forms, 
there is the allied argument from the need of a supreme moral 
sanction. A thing cannot be absolutely right or wrong unless there 
is a supreme divine standard. The very possibility of growing in 
perfection or goodness implies something higher towards which 
we grow. For a person or a people to be getting better implies that 
it is getting more like a supremely perfect Person who is taken as a 
norm. This argument, however, important as it is, may be found 
difficult to put across. 


32. Grammar of Assent, p. 109. 
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THROUGH OTHER RATIONAL ARGUMENTS 


Any of Saint Thomas’s Five Ways is capable of being put simply 
in expert hands. For our ordinary pupils, we shall be most inclined 
to argue from the impossibility of a world without a Creator. 

A modern form of argument which seems to go down well is 
from the absurdity of sheer materialism as a final explanation of 
anything. What is best in the world—spirit, life, consciousness, 
mind, personality, cannot be in the end reduced to dead, unconscious, 
unthinking, impersonal matter. This leads us to a Spirit and a Life 
and a Person above the whole universe, from whose love our 
spirits and our lives and our personalities came. This argument 
appeals to all good-living people with high ideals. They cannot rest 
satisfied with the thought of a universe in which the highest values 
and ideals are nonsense. It doesn’t take long to show that all the 
highest ideals of the world become nonsense, unless they strive 
upwards towards the supreme goodness, the supreme life and 
ideal of all, namely God. 

These arguments from reason fall into place and have great 
importance, once the personality and love of God have been made 
real through revelation and faith. 

H. FRANCIS DAVIS 
Our Lady’s, Three Shires, Oak Road, Bearswood, Birmingham 


To renew not to frighten 


God has called us not to confuse or compel men’s consciences, 
but to enlighten them. He has called us to speak with the same 
simplicity that we find in the statements of the Apostles’ Creed; 
not to obscure with explanations or to flatter our hearers. 

He has called us to renew our brethren, not to frighten them. 


—JOHN Xxill, to the Lenten Preachers 1959 
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FILMS 


WENTY years after its original release in 1937 a copy of 

Renoir’s La Grande Illusion is now in general circulation in 

Ireland through the efforts of the Astor management. Even in 
1937 it must have seemed a curious film about the First World War 
but now it is almost impossible to honour it with a pure and simple 
gaze uncoloured by memories of the greater World War. Its placing 
last year among “‘the twelve best films ever made”’ by an international 
jury of film historians in Brussels also hinders the detached approach 
however much we remind ourselves that such listing can be little 
more than a stunt. Consequently some slight qualms of disappoint- 
ment may have to be beaten off during the film; but afterwards few 
will disagree that here is a classic of a kind, one of the major 
achievements of the French cinema at least. The aftertaste is as 
good a test as any. The average decent film with its gesturing figures, 
once seen can be recalled only by a special effort; this one solidly 
occupies the memory and its characters are remembered as people 
we have lived with. In short this is one of the great examples of film 
characterisation. 

Renoir in his introduction says that the “great illusion” of the 
title is war itself and I suppose if he says so it must be true and the 
film can be described as pacifist. But this moral far from exhausts its 
central statement and seems to me to be situated just left of the bull’s- 
eye. War—or, since no combat is shown, captivity in German camps 
—is the background, the occasion for a study in humanity. What 
emerges then is humanity’s inveterate capacity for breaking through 
national and racial barriers. Man in so far as he can will tend to 
fraternise.... Presumably then the “studio style” of the film is 
not imposed by an absence of technical resource (there was plenty 
of it available in 1936 a few years after the advent of sound) but is 
deliberately chosen. Renoir shows us little of the tunnellings, the 
shifts from camp to camp, the daily grind of prison life and con- 
centrates instead on the close interplay of three or four chosen 
characters. Throughout, the scene is pointedly devoid of villains, 
hatred and cruelty and an optimistic emphasis held on the resilience 
of the prisoners. In the French group is an actor, a schoolmaster and 
an engineer, a rich, generous and sensitive Jew, and finally Lieut. 
Maréchal, a mechanic (Jean Gabin) with his superior officer Captain 
de Boeldieu, an aristocrat (Pierre Fresnay). The subtle barrier of 
class between these two comrades—the only insurmountable barrier 
inthe story and a matter of rueful wonder to Maréchal—is contrasted 
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with the spontaneous affinity between de Boeldieu and their German 
captor von Rauffenstein (Eric von Stroheim). This latter pair, 
united by temperament, background, culture and divided only by 
their uniforms, carry the code of chivalrous understanding to its 
heights, play the aristocratic game of war in the full consciousness 
that the world will no longer have room for their class, and act out 
their final encounter in the high conscious style of tragedy. In this 
episode de Boildieu, in white gloves and airily smiling, creates a 
diversion to let Maréchal and the Jew escape, von Rauffenstein shoots 
him because he must and then salutes his gallant opponent in the 
envious strains of the survivor. 

This is all so romantic that I kept watch for a hint of irony—lest 
the chivalry too might be included in the great illusion—but could 
find nothing of that kind. At the same time it is not simply glorified. 
The picture does not apparently much misrepresent the spirit of the 
Air Corps in which Renoir served in 1918 or that of the officers’ 
prison camps of the period. In any case the two aristocrats regard 
their twilight less with self-pity or nostalgia than with a shrugging, 
indifferent fatalism. 

In this Baroque centre-piece and all around it the characterisation 
is unusually rich and diversified for the screen. Once out of the 
fortress with the two Frenchmen new perspectives not only of scene 
but of mood and atmosphere are opened up by one of those shifts 
in pacing and emphasis which betray the hand of a master-director. 
The two officers are sheltered for some months by a lonely German 
country girl widowed by the war in France. Difficult compassion 
gives way sweetly, purely to love which remains frail and precious 
in the face of an unguaranteed future. . . . This is a highly original 
film in its quietude, reticence and simplicity of surface masking an 
inner richness. The performances of von Stroheim and Fresnay 
have long ago achieved classic status and Gabin is interesting to 
watch in one of his earliest roles. 

Libel (at the Ambassador) is by contrast all complex on the 
surface and quite simple if not quite empty within. It is the perfect 
“entertainment film” in the gimmick line, a jigsaw puzzle which 
absorbs you until the past piece falls into place. All the fashionable 
motifs are pressed into service—amnesia, impersonation by a double, 
a dramatic court-trial about this with flash-backs and sensational 
confrontations, and finally, as the clue to all the rest, a most extra- 
ordinary coincidence. An affluent baronet (Dirk Bogarde) who 
suffers from a defective memory since the war is accused by a 
Canadian ex-messmate (Paul Massie) of being really an actor who 
also shared their hut in those days, the implication being that the 
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actor did away with the baronet. He is answered with a libel suit. . .. 
The resemblance between the two men is fair enough for a start but 
coincidence cooks the whole mystery by having the baronet’s 
index-finger shot away to correspond exactly with the actor’s missing 
finger of yore. Up to the end however this essential detail is expertly 
concealed and, in court, Robert Morley and Wilfrid Hyde White 
as opposing counsels amuse themselves and their audience with the 
usual legal humours. 

The Siege of Pinchgut at the Adelphi hardly merits comment 
except in so far as it offers an implied contrast with the big film of 
the month. It is a simple piece about escaping Australian convicts 
but notable for its fine location shooting around Sydney harbour 
and its giant bridge. All through in fact the camera work is an 
example of “pure film method” but unfortunately of that method in 
isolation. Uncertain characterisation, poor direction of the actors 
and fumbling scratches at a social theme make of it a singularly 
tedious affair. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
SCIENCE FOR MASS CONSUMPTION 
UITE frequently there are talks on different aspects of science 
on Network Three and even on the Home Service, on “‘steam 


radio”, as the Goons put it. There have also been several 
attempts to produce scientific programmes for “mass consumption” 


on television. We have heard much and often about the tremendous | 


advantages of television over radio in this regard, for is it not one of 
the greatest of visual aids? With visual aid, with the compelling 
attraction of the screen, such scientific experiments would seem to 
have everything in their favour. BBC’s most recent efforts have been 
a fifteen minute series on Thursday evenings at 8.45—The Nature 
of Things, with Sir Lawrence Bragg, F.R.S., and the much more 
ambitious hour programme which ran for two weeks, Science 
International. The first of these was on the mysteries of the origins 
of life, What is Life? and the second on cancer, The Last Scourge 
(1 December and 8 December at 8.45). 

I suppose I might be regarded as a typical mass consumer—one 
of those whom the producers of these programmes hope will respond 
to the attempt to popularise science: someone reasonably intelligent, 
not averse to learning something new, but without any background 
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of scientific knowledge apart from a little harmless botany and 
chemistry at the age of fourteen or thereabouts. And the two Science 
International programmes I have seen, left me, not educated, but 
exasperated and frustrated. 

Exasperation proceeded from the conviction that this could have 
been a successful experiment, if only it were produced a little 
differently and frustration from the feeling that I almost learnt 
something and could have done so had the presentation been a 
little simpler. There were too many moguls, for one thing—or 
boffins, if you like. Sir Lawrence Bragg, speaking on his own, with 
the simplicity of a class-room setting, a table and equipment that 
could be duplicated in thousands of secondary schools, does bring 
science, or at least some comprehension of it, to the masses. He 
does simplify it. He does come down to our level in order to bring 
us part of the way up to his. In the monthly programme The Sky at 
Night Patrick Moore rarely moves from his chair. We gaze alter- 
nately at him or at excellent but unspectacular pictures of stars, 
meteors and comets. His calm, unemotiona lvoice propounds, 
explains, concludes. Yet in this way he manages to communicate to 
us not only knowledge but his own love of the subject. His most 
recent talk was on the Star of Bethlehem, when he scrutinised all 
possibilities of its being a natural phenomenon, but left the way 
open to divine interference also. He relies, as does Sir Lawrence, 
on the magnitude of the subject itself impressing itself upon us, 
rather than forcing the issue with elaborate technical language and 
even more elaborate props and settings. 

In Science International we were switched from country to country; 
we followed white-coated scientists and technologists as they did a 
lot of unnecessary coming in and out of laboratory buildings, 
opening and closing doors and pulling down Venetian blinds. This 
was done presumably to relax us and soothe our anxieties—fear not, 
these men are but human after all; they move around like us even 
if they talk differently. Or maybe it was to rest our poor brains. 
We also trotted around and were dwarfed by gigantic spiral whirligigs 
that looked as if they were made of little multi-coloured glass balls 
and huge wedges of flattened opaque spheres that were like a 
school-boy’s dream of massed equipment for a glorious snowball 
battle. Or you could have said it was a science-age Aladdin’s Cave; 
or Regent Street Christmas decorations gone mad. But they were 
really only molecules and cells and so on—rather bigger than 
usual, of course—merely enlarged one and a quarter million times. 

When all this was over and all these brilliant and learned people 
had finished talking, the sum total of knowledge gained by me was 
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very small indeed. I know the three methods of cancer attack and I 
know what an affected liver looks like and a blood-stream that has 
gone wrong. And that is all. And this was a really serious, important 
attempt at educational television. The conclusions to be drawn are 
that the power of television to make comprehensible the abstruse 
and complex has been exaggerated. Television unaided cannot 
educate—that is, not on a high educational plane, without either 
previous knowledge or at least a more down-to-earth approach on 
the part of the tele-educators. It proves again a favourite point of 
mine, that there is no such thing as learning made so easy that it 
requires no more effort than looking at a screen and listening. Even 
this best of visual aids is only an aid. It cannot fully replace 
‘slogging’, concentration, repetition of the spoken word and the 
benefit of the printed page. Once that has been done, or at least 
some of it, educational television programmes could help enormously 
and we could have even this long-awaited University of the Air, but 
not otherwise. Nothing else would be of any use to the uninitiated, 
the mass consumer. But it was a brave attempt, even if it over-reached 
itself, and deserves praise as such. It was very enlightened to follow 
up a purely rationalist approach to What is Life? by having Canon 
Charles Raven on Viewpoint next evening giving a different angle or 
interpretation and dealing with questions raised by the scientists. 
“Life is not just a structure—it has meaning and value’. As a 
theologian as well as a botanist he rejected absolutely a “‘sterile and 
defective estimate of the whole’? which came about when human 
and aesthetic values were ignored. He made those elaborate, 
explanatory sets dissolve into what is more amazing than they— 
the miracle that is life. If we could be given shorter (say thirty 
minutes?) simpler scientific programmes on the style of The Nature 
of Things, with a similar follow-up talk when the occasion arose, I 
could foresee science for mass consumption being both valuable and 
illuminating. But as it was I confess to being baffled by the boffins. 


Some footnotes now. Christmas programmes I would very much 
like to review, but this will be in press before such programmes 
start and who wants to read about Christmas in February? For those 
who enjoy looking at pictures—the painted, not moving kind— 
and would like to know more about them, BBC radio starts a 
Picture of the Month series on 3 January, Home Service, Sunday, at 
approximately 3 or 3.15 in the afternoon, with a repeat on Network 
Three on the following Thursday evening. Sets of colour repro- 
ductions of the twelve pictures to be explained, with notes and other 
illustrations can be obtained for the sum of two guineas. These will 
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be forwarded for reading before the actual broadcast and would 
enable the earnest listener to get the most from the lecture. This 
sounds a promising programme and one which seems to me could 
be done even better on television: visual aids again! 

Alas for the most definite of opinions! Even they must sometimes 
change. Television is a market where stocks can fall rapidly. Huw 
Weldon, splendid introducer and supervisor of Monitor, proved 
lamentable when interviewing children on his Al/ Your Own pro- 
gramme on Sunday (BBC TV, 13 December, 5.30). Speaking of 
Bertrand Russell at the Asian Club in November (also BBC TV) one 
reviewer wrote: “It was like setting a steam-hammer to crack an 
egg-shell”. Huw Weldon produced somewhat the same effect on 
Sunday. Why bring such a man down from the Olympian heights of 
ascetic intellectualism to the task of interviewing children between 
13 and 16, even if they were crack shots with rifles, toy-theatre 
enthusiasts and Cornish cornet players? He was arch, he was coy, 
he was uneasy; and, worst of all, he was unnecessary for eighty per 
cent of the time. No one had told him and apparently he didn’t 
know, that all he had to do was in the first{place to treat the children 
like adults and in the second place to let them talk. This they were 
quite prepared to do, intelligently, fluently and admirably, for a 
more self-possessed lot never made appearance on television screen. 
I am afraid an eleven-plus circle is not your milieu, Mr. Weldon. 
Far better stay with the really big brains of Monitor, which pro- 
gramme, in all deference be it said, gets better every time. 

ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Dublin 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE 
Municipal Gallery of Modern Art. 25 November—20 December 1959 


T the time of writing this notice there has been erected in the 
centre of Dublin’s O’Connell Street a Christmas crib. It is, 
; frankly, unworthy of the event it represents and unworthy 
of the city which erected it. A stranger to our capital might be 
forgiven for thinking that Ireland had no sculptors, no scenic 
designers, and that its citizens had no appreciation for the arts. If 
I were a member of the Institute of Sculptors of Ireland, I would be 
tempted to erect, in close proximity to Dublin’s crib, a notice 
directing the passer-by to Parnell Square, where he might correct 
the false impression given him by the erectors of this trumpery 
assemblage of “‘chalky-gods”’. 
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In this, their sixth exhibition, Irish sculptors have ventured to 
show their work in the company of such contemporary giants as 
Henry Moore, Jacob Epstein, Arp, Zadkine and Gargallo. This 
gives many occasions for comparison, as, for instance, the two 
portrait heads in the same room: Séamus Murphy’s The Farmer and 
Gargallo’s Mask of Picasso. Certainly Séamus is not so far behind 
Gargallo in merit as the difference in prices would suggest (£1,200— 
£100). Edward Delaney’s bronzes are as technically perfect as those 
of his continental contemporaries, though he has not been quite 
fair to himself in submitting only two genre pieces which give no 
great evidence of interior vision. Irene Broe’s Fishes is as much 
preoccupied with fundamental form as Arp’s Figure or Louis 
Chavignier’s Pointe; and it is equally instinct with life. Rarely have 
I seen a non-representational piece in which the thrust of salmon 
against the fury and froth of a waterfail is so clearly suggested. 

That our Irish artists are keeping closely in touch with the best 
contemporaries is clear in the work, for example, of Desmond Broe 
—inveterate experimenter, who is almost too preoccupied with form 
—Eibhlin Ni Mhurchi, Patrick McElroy and John Bourke. Patrick 
McElroy, represented by only one exhibit, shows a marked improve- 
ment on previous work. He has always revealed his awareness of 
our Celtic art-heritage; but he is no mere copyist and he has always 
shown himself to be intrigued by the possibilities of metal. His 
Cross in bronze and enamel is completely contemporary in statement 
but obviously based on study of the sculpture and illumination of 
Ireland’s Golden Age. If he shows the influence of contemporary 
German workers in bronze, he has gone to a good school. Eibhlin 
Ni Mhurcht is a very promising newcomer to this exhibition. Her 
St. Kevin is more suggestion than portrait—a lightning sketch in 
three dimensions that shows a real feeling for her medium—wood. 
John Bourke’s One-Eyed King is immediate in its impact—as all 
sculpture for the out-of-doors should be—and though it suffers from 
confinement in a narrow room, has a kindly charm that must endear 
it to its owners—a girls’ school in Liverpool. (Would that Dublin’s 
city playgrounds and convent schools might take notice.) 

Desmond Broe shows amazing virtuosity in the treatment of 
stone; and by way of proving that his “abstract” art hides no 
sloppiness of draughtsmanship or modelling, he shows a vibrant 
and exquisitely modelled portrait head of the space-dog Lunik. His 
Polyhedron must be imagined in a better setting, where shifting 
light-qualities might make it a thing of infinite change, to receive 
full appreciation. My own preference would'be The Searcher, and 
I would have liked to see his Ugyppa, shown some years ago, in 
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the same room with Barbara Hepworth’s Abstract in wood. My 
memory of it is that Desmond Broe was more successful in the 
more difficult medium of stone. The third member of the Broe 
family, Leo, has done better things than either his Christus or his 
Madonna. To my mind, the stylisation of the Christus head has 
succeeded only in giving it a Mephistophelian quality, and his 
Madonna is masculine in jaw and lacking in any suggestion of 
spirituality. His Figures—in stone—are excellent and he shows a 
whimsical humour in Winter Winds—a trait not usually, in modern 
times at least, associated with stone-cutters. He deserves practical 
encouragement to more effort in this field. 

Ian Stuart contributes the outstanding piece of religious sculpture 
—a Christ in copper. There is nothing static in this—a fault too 
common in crucifixes; it does convey the idea of the ultimate 
redemptive agony. It is a pity that, in emphasising the heavenward 
orientation of the last words, he has removed, for practical purposes, 
Christ’s face from our ken. Yann Renard-Goulet contributes a 
Christ Suffering which is technically excellent but lacking in any 
nuance of divinity. His Madonna of the Slums has much more 
genuine religious feeling; while in his Victory over Temptation the 
symbolism is much too unsubtle; so that one could not imagine 
its surviving for very long in a public park without having its more 
obvious attractions emphasised by a prurient pencil. Séamus 
Murphy’s Prayer is prayerful and has the quality of intensity that 
we associate both with ancient Irish ascetics and with saints of the 
slums. A very much improved Lady Antrim has a fine bas-relief of 
St. Brigid and an ambitious but slightly romanticised Descent from 
the Cross. Gabriel Hayes, whose Trophy is a gem, has also a statue, 
St. Patrick, which makes excellent use of Celtic ornament, is 
beautifully composed; but certainly would not be the usual concept 
of Saint Patrick. I liked everything about it except the face, which 
to me was suggestive of a successful middleweight become a 
company-director. Imogen Stuart with a Vth and VIth Stations 
shows how conducive to prayer the simplest and least adorned 
statement of emotion can be—a lesson learned by John Haugh in 
his XIth Station. 

The foreign exhibitors deserve a notice to themselves but there 
were only two religious items—Elizabeth Rivers’ St. Joseph with 
the Child Christ in elm-wood, which I found inferior to Miss Rivers’s 
two-dimensional wood-cuts, and Toma Rosandic’s Ecce Homo. One 
does remember, without effort, Gargallo’s two pieces L’Homme a la 
Rose and Mask of Picasso, Siegfried Charoux’s The Friends, so 
Static in pose yet pulsating with life-potentiality, Murabito’s animal 
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studies, Zadkine’s Mother and Child, with its derivation from Negro 
art, F.E. McWilliam’s sociological comment (a Rowlandson in 3D), 
U. Mastroianni’s Head in bronze—so badly placed that one had to 
kneel on the floor and look upwards to get it in the proper per- 
spective. One is grateful for the winged quality of Bernhard Heiliger’s 
Seraph II, charmed by Stanzani’s musician Fillippo, appreciative of 
Emilio Greco’s Portrait of a Woman, which could illustrate a 
Maupassant story. Henry K. Lisowski’s After the Shock in stone 
and lead represents agony in a phrase; the two Henry Moore works 
rest uncomfortably within four walls but dominate their respective 
rooms none the less; and incurable romantics will return again and 
again in the hope that Epstein’s Deirdre will have begun to breathe. 

Excellent company these sculptures are and we should be duly 
grateful to the Institute of Sculptors of Ireland for the opportunity 
of viewing them. But they deserve more than our gratitude. In this 
exhibition they have proved their competence. They deserve our 
patronage. There is an obligation on us, all of us, to provide them 
with a livelihood in their own country. Repetitions of the O’Connell 
Street crib will not meet this obligation. 

SEAN CORKERY 

Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Dignity and liberty 


We must always respect the dignity of every man, particularly 
of those who habitually surround us—from the highest to the most 
humble. And especially respect the liberty of every man. God 
Himself respects it. 


—a favourite maxim of JOHN XXIII 


' 
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SEMINARIANS’ PRAYER FOR THEIR PARENTS 


HE ACTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS (25 September 1959) published 

the following prayer to be said by seminarists for their parents. 

The prayer was composed by the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities. 


Pater, Ave and Gloria. 

1. To God the Father. 

V. I fall on my knees to the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

R. The Father from whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth 
takes its title. (Eph. 3:14-15.) 

O God, who has commanded us to honour our father and 
our mother, grant that our parents who humbly serve You 
may be delivered from all adversity, and by Your assistance merit 
eternal reward. Who lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


2. To Christ, Son of God. 
V. May your father and mother be joyful. 
R. And may she who bore you rejoice. (Prov. 23:25.) 

Lord Jesus Christ, who in obeying Mary and Joseph grew in 
age, wisdom and grace, grant that by their merits, we may 
remain faithful to the divine vocation You have given us and 
may profit well from our moral and intellectual training to the 
joy and consolation of our parents. Who lives and reigns with the 
Father and the Spirit for ever and ever. Amen. 

3. To the Holy Spirit. 
V. The parents of Jesus brought him to Jerusalem. 
R. To present Him to the Lord. (Lk. 2:22.) 

Fill, O Holy Spirit; the hearts of our parents, and grant that 
many Christians may follow their example and joyfully give 
their sons to the Lord for the glory of His name, the good of 
the Church and the salvation of souls. Who lives and reigns with 
the Father and the Son for ever and ever. Amen. 


Indulgences 
On the 13 August 1959 the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary, in 
virtue of the powers given to it by His Holiness, Pope John XXIII, 
has graciously granted the following indulgences to seminarians: 
1. Partial indulgence of 500 days on condition that they recite 
these prayers for their parents with reverence and contribition. 
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2. Plenary indulgence may be gained on the usual conditions 
once a month if they recite the prayers with reverence, daily for a 
month. Everything to the contrary notwithstanding. 

N. CARD. CANALI, Major Penitentiary 
I. ROSSI, Secretary. 
Translated by Rev. Enda Lyons. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 
Pastoral of the German Bishops, 5 October 1959 


NCE again we German bishops lift our voice in deep concern 

in defence of the Sunday. We ask from our hearts that all 

authorities who are responsible for the legal regulation of 
Sunday work, as also those who co-operate in carrying out their 
decisions, especially employers’ unions and trade unions, should 
limit Sunday work to the indispensable minimum. 

Furthermore, we should like to point out with particular emphasis 
that this decision may in no circumstances be made dependent on 
considerations of a purely economic nature. Only compelling 
technical necessities of production and imperative demands of the 
common good can be a sufficient reason for the approval of 
exceptions. In this connection, it is the task of technical science 
to develop processes which make this unbroken working-time 
unnecessary. 

The result of the extension of Sunday work beyond the absolutely 
necessary amount will be that, in the long run, the achievements, so 
gratifying in themselves, in the world of work and even the shortening 
of working hours, will operate, not to the welfare of the working 
man, but to his disadvantage. 

Consequently, man would, whether intentionally or not, be 
subjected in fact to economic evolution. 

No amount of exertion in the cause of ensuring that leisure may 
have its meaning can compensate for the loss of the Sunday. Still 
greater inward poverty and the practically unremitting surrender 
of the individual to the economic process are its inevitable con- 
sequences. 

We are especially concerned for the family. Modern working 
conditions make the common life and the unity of the family 
members increasingly difficult to preserve. The protracted week-end 
with Sunday, a day of rest and Divine Worship, as its centre, 
provides a most welcome opportunity for the family to be, at least 
for these days, an integral family. It will seem to us a sheer crime 
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against family and nation if attempts are made to limit this oppor- 
tunity without very compelling reason. 

We would, at the same time, ask all who have the interests of our 
people at heart to co-operate in restoring to this free Sunday its 
rightful content. 

We would make completely ours these words of serious warning 
from the unforgettable Pius XII: 

“Technical science, economics and society reveal their degree of 
moral health by the way in which they favour or hinder the keeping 
holy of the Sunday”. 

: (Translated by the Rev. Brendan Devlin) 


Three questions 


Bid is nesa do Dia? Ni hansa. In ti nonnimraidhinn co menicc. 


Who is nearest to God? Not difficult. He who meditates on Him 
often. 


Bid dian congnamaidh Dia? Don ti dognf maith. 
To whom is God a helper? To him who does good. 


Bid i n-aitrebann Dia? Isin ti bis gin peccoth. 
In whom does God dwell? In him who is without sin. 
—ZEITSCHRIFT FUR CELT. PHILOL. Iv 234, Egert. 1782, 45al. 
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A two-year national campaign to secure active and conscious lay 
participation in the Mass was approved at the spring 1959 meeting 
of the Spanish hierarchy. Dr. Francisco Miranda Vicente, auxiliary 
bishop of Toledo, describes in INCUNABLE! the plan of campaign 
now operating in every Spanish diocese for some months. (INCUNABLE, 
an attractive monthly review for priests edited at the Pontifical 
University of Salamanca, devotes its special November issue to the 
practical working out of this plan.) . 

Bishop Miranda Vicente, president of the National Council for 
the Liturgical Apostolate, which formulated the scheme, reports 
an enthusiastic response by the laity as a gratifying first-fruit of the 
national effort. Varied but typical experiences in diocesan organisa- 
tion, in enclosed religious communities, cathedrals, boarding-schools, 
novitiates, rural parishes, the army, the suburbs, show how par- 
ticipation ideals are being translated into practice at every level of 
Spain’s Catholic life. 

The plan is designed to operate at diocesan level. A beginning 
is made with meetings of the clergy and study groups to master the 
text of the September 1958 Instruction. If the priest is not keenly 
conscious of his role as leader of the liturgical assembly, he will not 
pronounce the words of the Mass clearly and slowly, nor will he 
wait for the congregation to make its responses, writes Dr. Miranda 
Vicente. In seminaries and houses of religious formation the 
theological, scriptural and historical bases of the liturgical apostolate 
are to be emphasised. 

The success or failure of the campaign is in the hands of the 
priest—we quote from the editorial. In other matters the laity can 
do much by themselves. In this case their aid can be decisive, 
provided]that the priest gives them the lead. 

In theJold days, says His Lordship, there was less communication 
between clergy and laity and a priest could somewhat accommodate 
his celebration of Mass to his own personal devotion. Today we 
cannot ignore the presence of the faithful in church. We are their 
leaders and we have to stir them up and enthuse them to act as one 
man together with us. 

Ciudad Real’s diocesan campaign drew inspiration from section 
22 of the Instruction. ‘“‘A conscious and active participation of the 
laity cannot be realised if they are not sufficiently instructed”. 
Doctrinal foundations and pastoral applications were thoroughly 


1. INCUNABLE, San Pablo 17, Salamanca, Spain. 60 pesetas (about 6/-) per 
annum. 
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examined at preliminary meetings of diocesan clergy, religious and 
teachers. A display of useful liturgical books, charts, music and art 
gave practical interest to these gatherings. A keener sense of diocesan 
unity and of the urgency of joint effort by all the clergy, diocesan 
and religious, to implement the approved plan of action is yielding 
results. 

The primary objective, according to Bishop Miranda Vicente, 
must be to change the prevailing outlook and put in its place a 
correct and clear conception of what the acts of public worship 
mean. The priest must bring home to parishioners the mystery of 
worship. 

(a) Begin the parish campaign with the members of Catholic 
Action organisations. As the elite they must apply themselves to 
deepen their grasp of the Mass by means of study-circles, days of 
recollection, summer courses. They must give a push to the parish 
and diocesan effort by their enthusiasm and example. 

(b) The ordinary parishioners must be initiated both by formal 
instructions at Mass and devotions and by actually putting into 
practice some of the recommendations of the Instruction. Solvitur 
ambulando. The parish clergy aim in their talks to awaken and 
develop awareness of the parish as a community and the part the 
people have to play in the liturgical assembly. Participation must be 
gradual and always in the true liturgical sense. 

In every parish a solemn or sung Mass is the ideal. Where this 
has fallen into abeyance it is to be restored, but in the spirit of 
section 25 of the Instruction. 

(c) The most obvious sphere of influence is the children. Nuns and 
teachers must throw all the weight of their zeal into supporting the 
official programme of the Church. On them rests responsibility for 
the degree of participation of the next generation. A year of study 
of the Mass for children has been launched. It has a fourfold 
objective: (1) to teach the meaning of the Mass along the lines of the 
special catechism prepared by the National Council for the Liturgical 
Apostolate; (2) to teach the Latin responses up to degree 111, so 
that every Spanish child will be able to take part in the community 
Mass; (3) to teach the Gregorian Missa brevis, as suggested in the 
Instruction. The National Council has published this Mass in 
modern notation and has had an LP recording made at the Spanish- 
American college at Madrid; (4) to teach hymns suited to the 
different stages of the Mass. Examples are given and new works are 
being sought. 

Effective diocesan action starts with the deanery. A number of 
priests from each deanery must be trained for the liturgical apostolate, 
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specialising in music and catechetics. They will link up the efforts 
of the diocesan committee with those of the parish clergy. They know 
local conditions, are in touch with their colleagues and can spread 
knowledge of what is being one in other areas. In Ciudad Real the 
deanery representatives follow out a common course of liturgical 
sermons along the lines of an approved manual. This means in effect 
that a liturgical mission will be given in every parish throughout 
the diocese. Liturgical publishers have not been slow in making 
available an abundant popular literature. 


The Sixth National Liturgico-pastoral Conference, held in Zamora 
last July, was devoted to the national campaign for lay participation 
in the Mass. A comment in SURGE expresses the note of optimism: 
what a few years ago appeared to be utopian is now a reality. 


At the annual meeting of the American hierarchy at Washington 
in November, the Bishops’ Liturgical Commission* reported on the 
Liturgical Apostolate and, according to a N.C.W.C. dispatch, 
declared that it had found “fa very definite upsurge of interest” in 
this field during the past year. 


Much of the development of the liturgical apostolate during the 
past year was attributed to the influence of the instruction on lay 
participation in the liturgy, issued in September 1958 by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. 

The Bishops’ Commission on the Liturgical Apostolate declared 
that this document has with good reason been called the “‘last will 
and testament of Pope Pius XII’. 

Among developments during the past year, the commission noted 
that thirty-five new diocesan liturgical commissions have been 
established, as suggested by the late Pope in his 1947 encyclical 
Mediator Dei. 

The commission pointed out that in many areas steps have been 
taken to encourage greater lay participation in the Mass. According 
to the commission’s observation the best results are obtained when 
the local bishop sets a “‘timetable” for his clergy to teach the laity 
the liturgical responses directed by the Holy See. 

Other notable events of the past year, it said, were the 1959 North 
American Liturgical Week held at the University of Notre Dame in 
August and the first south-eastern regional liturgical week, held in 
Charlotte, N.C. Many clergy, religious and laymen attended both 
meetings and their response was enthusiastic, the report said. 


2. See THE FURROW, Vol. 10, No. 2, February 1959, page 133. 
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Father J. D. Crichton, 14 Priest Lane, Pershore, Worcs., England, 
writes: 


I wonder if I may add a note to Dr. Birch’s appreciative notice 
of Handing on the Faith (December issue)? 

I think it is now agreed that the revolution that has taken place 
in catechetics in more recent years has been concerned rather with 
content than method. The question posed was not so much “‘How 
are we to teach Christian doctrine?’ but ‘“‘What are we to teach?” 
This may seem strange for Catholics until we realise that the theology 
of the schools and that of catechesis are different, at least in the 
sense that the former is essentially an intellectual system and the 
latter essentially concrete, scriptural and historical. The subject 
matter of catechesis has been summed up in the phrase “‘The History 
of Salvation”, reaching from the beginning of revelation in the first 
book of the Bible to the end with the Second Coming, with Christ 
Our Lord at the centre and the working out of the last phase in 
the history of the Church. As Father Jungmann writes, “‘the 
possibility of an historical presentation is postulated by the very 
nature of Christian revelation. Christianity saw the light of day 
not as a philosophical system, but as an historical fact; the divine 
plan was disclosed gradually over periods of time” (p. 103). As 
another exponent of this point of view puts it, “‘the religion of Jesus 
Christ is not a doctrine but an event and a drama; it is not a system 
of ideas, but an ensemble of facts, of the deeds done by God for 
our salvation. It is therefore a history .. .”’ and he concludes that 
the central point of catechesis is the history of salvation (Proclamation 
de la foi, et Communauté de foi, by Dr. F. X. Arnold. Editions Lumen 
Vitae, Bruxelles, p. 45). As he and Father Jungmann say elsewhere 
in these two books, it is not a question of jettisoning the traditional 
theology of the schools but of seeing that it is adapted for the 
purpose of catechesis and so in fact finding the original meaning of 
catechesis itself. 

Until recently a catechism was regarded as being necessarily 
a summary of scholastic theology. At least on the continent of 
Europe it now seems to be agreed that this should not be so. Rather, 
it should be a summary of the history of salvation with all the 
necessary doctrine set in that context. A very complete picture of 
this outlook can be seen in Father Somerville’s new text-book 
Christ Our Lord—the first of a series—that has just come out 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1959). There will be found the scriptural 
passage or passages with the necessary explanation, the doctrines 
that are appropriate to the context, references to the English and 
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Scottish catechisms at the end of each section and practical sug- 
gestions taken from the liturgy and life to complete the scheme. 
It is a striking and simple demonstration of how all the traditional 
catechism can be kept and yet brought alive precisely by being put 
in a concrete historical setting. 

In this note I merely wish to indicate the importance of this 
aspect of the recent reform in catechetics to which the continental 
experts from almost every country attach great value. But it will 
be seen that it largely settles the matter of method and while they 
are agreed that method and psychology may not be overlooked, 
yet here is something of much greater importance. 

There is much more that could be said as, e.g., about faith and 
the necessity on the part of the catechist to elicit an act of faith, 
about the carry-over of doctrine into life, about the centrality of 
the liturgy which makes present the history of saivation in its various 
phases but space and time do not permit. I did feel, however, that 
it was necessary to bring this aspect of the recent catechetical 
advance to the notice of your readers. Otherwise they might get an 
unbalanced notion of Jungmann’s book and what is more important, 
of what he and so many others have been striving to achieve in the 
last twenty years. 


Father Peter Birch comments: 


The modern approach to the problem of catechetics is motivated 
by the idea that both the environment and the people living in it 
have lost the faith. Each country is to be looked upon as a missionary 
territory where the faith is to be proclaimed again (see for example 
Arnold: Serviteurs de la Foi). The methods advocated derive from 
this assumption and draw their inspiration from missionary en- 
deavour either of the past or of the present. 

That assumption is not valid, I believe, for conditions in our 
country and consequently I believe that while we have much to 
learn from the discoveries of the modern catechetical school, we 
must make a fundamental reservation. We are not a missionary 
territory in this sense and it is not smugness but realism to recognise 
this. 

Our homes in Ireland are still basically Christian in the main. 
Before they go to school and while they are at school children are 
given religious formation and training which is based on a Christo- 
centric view of the world. The life of Christ and of His mother are 
very real to them. Both officially and in fact, our schools are Christian, 
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and there is no dichotomy between the assumptions made there and 
those made in the homes. The ground is thus laid for active co- 
operation between home and school; the fault, it seems to me, is in 
departing from this basic home training and concentrating on verbal 
methods. 

In circumstances like these I fear that it would be wrong to 
assume the full methods advocated for other environments. And 
it is not necessary. I am supported in this by Father Hofinger. 
Discussing the success of American catechetics even where they 
have not accepted the new ideas he writes: 


How under these circumstances can the undoubted success of 
religious formation (which is a fact) be accounted for? As long 
as the Christian way of life of the family remained intact and 
the disintegrating religious and moral influence of environment 
could be “‘sealed out’’, so to say, the family could pretty well 
serve as a Christian preserve. This state of affairs was taken for 
granted, like the language of a country. Under these circum- 
stances even a religious instruction defective in method could 
perform its duty provided it were linked firmly to the over-all 
Christian character of the schools. We find this to have been 
true not only in the United States but also in the Christian 
Europe of a former day (Shaping the Christian Message, p. 230). 


For similar reasons it is my contention that our peculiar task is 
to work from the basic formation which our young people 
here are receiving. In doing so we should be glad to avail 
ourselves of the discoveries made in the field of catechetics and to 
make the necessary adaptations for our own use. To some of these 
I confined myself in my review. 


* * * 
Father Colga O’ Dea, O.F.M., The Friary, Athlone, sends this “new 


rendering into easy English” of Saint Bonaventure’s beautiful thanks- 
giving prayer after Mass, “Transfige”’: 


Sweet Lord Jesus, sweeter than all sweet things, pierce me through 
and through with thy love, a gentle and true love, a love that will 
be holy and apostolic. 

Right in the very centre of my soul I want to feel that wound, that 
wound so very tender, the wound of thy love that will make me truly 
well again. 
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O to grow faint and feeble from loving Thee, desiring Thee and 

‘none but Thee all my life long while here, in the antechamber of thy 

house, I wait, longing and pining for Thee. O to die and be with 
Thee forever. 

Make me hungry for Thee, I pray Thee, Thou, the food of angels, 
Thou, the nourishment of saints, Thou, our daily bread, substantial 
beyond compare. 

Divine, delicious Bread, O Thou of a thousand kinds of sweet, 
sweet savour, ever would my heart hunger for Thee, ever would it 
feed on Thee. 

Angels love to gaze and gaze_on Thee. Fill my whole being, I 
beseech Thee, with something of their ravishing delight. 

Sweet Lord Jesus, Thou art the source of life, the fount of 
knowledge, of wisdom and of eternal light. Create a holy thirst for 
Thee within my soul. 

O torrent of delight, flowing forth from the never-failing 
abundance of God’s house, I want to sigh for Thee always, to seek 
Thee and to find Thee, to pursue Thee till I reach Thee, ever to 
think of Thee and to speak of Thee, as I do all things for the praise 
and glory of thy name. 

But in my sighing and seeking keep me humble always, always 
wise and prudent. And as I go on my way loving Thee and feeling 
that love, smooth my path, I pray Thee, and gladden my heart 
that I may persevere in thy love to the end. 

Be Thou alone my only hope; on Thee would I ever rely; Thou 
alone my riches, my delight, my gladness and my joy; Thou alone 
for evermore my rest and my calm repose; Thou, my peace and my 
sweet content. 

Be Thou my fragrance and my sweetness, my food and my 
refreshment, my refuge and my help. 

Be Thou alone my portion and my possession, my wisdom and 
my treasure. 

In Thee alone, sweet Lord Jesus, may my mind and heart be 
fixed and rooted, firm and immovable for evermore. Amen. 


* * * 


Father George Groves, an English priest, parish priest of Tollington 
Park, London, writes: 


On Tuesday 12 January Cardinal Godfrey, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, will officially open and bless the new church 
of Saint Mellitus in Tollington Park. A small church with a seating 
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capacity of 140 served our needs up to August last. Not so long ago 
Catholics were not too numerous in these parts but in the last 
few years, with the influx of the Irish emigrants, we now have a 
parish of over 4,000 souls, 90% of which are Irish. 

As we went in and out of our small church, we often cast longing 
eyes across the street where there was a magnificent church belonging 
to the Congregationalists, capable of seating 1,300 people, although 
their regular attendance amounted to only 100 or so. So we decided 
on a campaign of prayer to Our Lady. Suffice it to say that our 
prayers were answered and in August last we acquired the church 
in exchange for our small church and £35,000. 

As the funds were not too strong, it was decided to do as much 
of the work of renovation as possible by voluntary labour. Evening 
after evening and whenever they were free, our parishioners came, 
men and boys from the four corners of Ireland. 


You, in Ireland, hear much adverse criticism about your Irish 
boys and girls and very little in their favour. This is but one example 
of the many, many good things they do for the Church here in 
England and one which should not pass unnoticed. For the most part, 
the Irish emigrants carry on the traditions of their forefathers. They 
are apostles of the faith of which Ireland can well be proud. To 
them and to their families in Ireland, we extend our humble thanks. 


* * * 


With this issue THE FURROW commences its eleventh 
year. Looking back on the ten years and the one-hundred-and- 
twenty issues, one finds many reasons for gratitude but greatest of 
all that it has pleased God to make use of such humble efforts to 
inspire and encourage readers in numerous ways. We would like to 
thank those readers who have in their turn helped the direction of 
the review by helpful and encouraging words of praise and of 
positive criticism and, by no means least, by their prayers. 
We value especially the daily help of very many religious— 
only their vocation prevents the naming of a number of communities 
of contemplative nuns: bonum est sacramentum regis abscondere— 
whose prayers, we feel sure, bring a blessing on our work. One 
traces the furrow; another waters or weeds; the harvest is God’s 
making. 

During the course of these ten years the circulation of THE FURROW 
has trebled. Since, then, it will be unfamiliar to most readers, we 
reprint the editorial of the first number, which set out our aims: 
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FOREWORD 


THE FURROW is something new. It is new in the ground it 
opens. Many branches of pastoral work to which our times 
have given a special importance demand a fuller treatment— 
preaching, pastoral organisations, the liturgy, the church, its 
art and architecture. And it is in such matters especially that 
theory needs to be confirmed and corrected by practice. The 
pooling of experiences in varying conditions of work and the 
exchange of views on new pastoral methods are means hitherto 
little used, yet they can give valuable help to all who are charged 
by God to keep His field. A new opportunity is offered in THE 
FURROW for the sharing of such experience. 

Moreover, recent years have given evidence of an increasing 
interest in writing on the part of our younger priests. Life in 
the priesthood and Christian culture offer to such young writers 
rich and fertile themes, opening to them a new way of serving 
the Church, its faith and civilisation. THE FURROW will consider 
it a point of duty to support and encourage such writers. 

In pursuing these aims THE FURROW will be guided by the 
mind and spirit of the Church. Obedience to the Vicar of Christ 
and to His bishops, whom the Holy Ghost has appointed to 
govern His flock, will be the corner-stone of its policy. But 
besides this higher allegiance there is place too for a special, 
domestic loyalty. Reverence for the traditions of the Irish 
Church and pride in its distinctive way of life must be an 
influence upon the policy of any Irish Catholic review. For us 
this reverence is more than an influence. Our past is our special 
glory: Kells and Cashel, Cong and Glendalough are a rich 
inheritance, challenging their heirs to high endeavour, to call 
forth new treasures from old. 

How frequently Christ speaks of His Kingdom as the field— 
the field that is sown with good seed and bad, field of the 
hidden treasure, the field challenging the ploughman’s courage 
and persistence! Only the tiller of His field does not work alone; 
the sower needs the weeder’s help, the ploughman is nothing 
without the reaper. To all who work in that field the call is 
to come and share with their fellow-workers the labours of the 
harvest, to be men of His meitheal.® 

3. Had we known we were by 1960 to have well over a thousand readers 
outside Ireland and Britain, we would have added a note of explanation. 


Meitheal is an Irish word for the group of workers who harvest the crops 
of some one lacking the labour to do so himself—an excellent example of 


community charity. 
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Yet co-operation alone is not enough. ‘“‘We are God’s work- 
men; you are His field’, Saint Paul writes to his Corinthians. 
But the workman counted for nothing, neither Paul who sowed, 
nor Apollo who watered. The harvest was the gift of God alone. 

May He who gives the harvest prosper this sowing. 


The celebrations are taking a modest form: a new cover, the 
work of the young Irish artist Colm Johnson and the preparation of 
general index of THE FURROW 1950-1959. Readers will be given 
further details of this in the course of the year. 


The Son of God is a good provider 


Maircc neoch cheisess ar a chuid, 

maith in randaddir mac Dé: 

is duillech in coill utt tall, 

robo lom a barr ané. 
Woe to him who grumbles at his portion, 
the Son of God is a good provider (distributor); 
yonder wood is leafy, 


its top was bare yesterday. 
—SAINT COLMCILLE. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Le Droit Ecclesiastique Contemporain d’Irlande. Jean Blanchard. Paris: Librairie 

Generale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1958. n.p.g. 

Tuis book by Dr. Blanchard, Councillor to the French Embassy in Ireland, 
was originally presented as a doctorate thesis to the Faculty of Law in Paris, 
It is an attempt to describe the external and juridical structure of the Church 
in Ireland. In five chapters the author deals with the ecclesiastical geography 
of the country, its hierarchical organisation, the temporal resources of the 
Church, its relations with the State and the position of the secular and religiow 
clergy. 

In some ways M. Blanchard’s work is a model. It is accurate with an 
accuracy one seldom expects. The author is sympathetic, yet detached. And he 
is never patronising. He finds us, as he must, in very many of our institutions 
and attitudes different from continentals. He does not find these difference 
quaint or old-fashioned, and is at pains to trace the sociological and historical 
reasons for them. He has an unusual appreciation of the traditional Irish union 
of practicality and loyalty in matters of faith. A good example of this is his 
approach to the question of Church-State relations. 

M. Blanchard is not probing for weaknesses and he seldom allows himself 
any personal comment on the existing state of affairs. He is content to present 
what’s there and to see, as far as possible, the good in it. 

When he does indulge in personal comment, it can be very shrewd, as for 
instance his remarks on tolerance. He finds Ireland (the Republic) by tempera 
ment and experience a tolerant country. For various reasons, historical and 
other, it has not yet worked out the theological basis of its tolerance. This lack 
of intellectual background has led, he says (and I find myself in agreement), 
to the excessive zeal of some Catholics in demanding the establishment of t 
Catholic Church as the official religion of the State. One other interesting 
puzzling aside of the author’s is worth noting. It is possible, he says, that t 
Church in Ireland is more careful of its independence than of its influence. 

We are grateful to M. Blanchard for presenting us to the Frenche-readin 
public in such a fair, if sometimes flattering, light. It would be unjust to critici 
him for failing to notice or, at least, to remark how the Ireland he has descri 
is changing in many of the attitudes and practices recorded in his book. 

ENDA McDONAGH 


Munich 


Contemporary Moral Theology. Vol. I. John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, S.J. 

Cork: Mercier Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 368. Price 30/-. 

Tuis interesting book treats, in a fuller and more developed way, with certain 
points of doctrine already dealt with by the authors during the years in which 
they were responsible for the notes on current moral theology in THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. The present volume deals with some problems in fundamental moral 
theology and it is intended to be the first of a series which will eventually extend 
to cover the whole field of moral theology. 

A study of the book shows clearly the doctrinal importance of the pro 
nouncements of Pope Pius XII on moral problems. Two chapters give us 4 
clear picture of the nature of Situation Ethics and of the attitude of the Church 
towards it. Similarly in the last chapter there is a discussion on the attitude that 
a Catholic may adopt towards psychiatry in general and psychoanalysis in 
particular. Chapters ten to thirteen discuss in a clear, logical way the question 
of subjective responsibility for actions that, objectively speaking, are gravely 
immoral. There are many problems with regard to subjective responsibility 


; 
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that engage the attention of both the priest and the psychiatrist. In offering 
solutions to these problems the authors leave on one side certain opinions that 
lean towards extreme leniency. They conclude: “The only general rule that 
we would recommend at present is this: subjective disabilities and impediments 
excuse the average man and woman from mortal guilt much more frequently 
than a reading of moral theology manuals might lead one to suppose”. The 
arguments used to support that conclusion are clear and well reasoned. Besides 
there are such things as irresistible urges and compulsions. The problem is 
how to decide in the concrete when these are present and when, consequently, 
human freedom and responsibility are lessened. In principle, these urges may 
be considered as extreme examples of hostes voluntarii. So the authors’ intro- 
duction of the distinction between philosophical and psychological freedom, 
while useful, is not necessary. In practice, however, it will be difficult for a 
confessor to decide whether these urges are really pathological or not. Hence 
one would need to be very cautious in applying some of the author’s pastoral 
recommendations. 

In these chapters, ample use is made of the papal pronouncements on the 
matters that are being discussed. That is the reason, one surmises, why the first 
three chapters are devoted to an examination, firstly of the position of the 
teaching authority of the Church with regard to the moral law and, secondly, 
as a consequence, of the doctrinal value of papal and episcopal pronouncments 
on moral problems. These chapters are very interesting apart altogether from 
their bearing on the problems to be discussed later in the book. 

Three chapters are devoted to current trends in moral theology. Brief 
summaries of positions of the more outstanding theologians are given. Most 
of those who advocate a new approach complain of what they call casuistry 
and legalism of the moral theology of our manuals. Instead, they advocate a 
theology that will be based rather on charity and the Gospel of Christ. There 
is much to be said in favour of the improvements advocated by these theologians 
but our authors point out certain dangers in these new approaches. Perhaps 
the real root of their trouble consists in a certain amount of misunderstanding 
of the nature of theology as a science. 

This book is to be recommended for its clear and orderly discussion of 
problems that are of great interest to theologians at the present time. 

PIUS DOHERTY 


Maynooth 


The Sunday Sermons of the Great Fathers. Ed. M. F. Toal. London: Longmans 
Green. Two Vols: 1 First Sunday of Advent to Quinquagesima. 2 First 
Sunday of Lent to the Sunday after Ascension. Price, pocket edition, 16/6; 
library edition, 36/-. 

A REviEW in the January 1957 issue of this magazine praised the enterprise of 

Father Toal in making available to readers of English this valuable collection 

of the homilies of the Fathers. The series then issued under the title Patristic 

Homilies is reissued now with the Longmans imprint in even more attractive 

form. The pocket edition with double columns and in small but clear type 

makes a pleasing homiletic breviary. The preacher who has begun to savour 
the scriptural simplicity of the Fathers will find here abundant material for his 
sermons and meditations. There is a useful index. 

J. G. McGARRY 


Maynooth 
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Secular Institutes and the State of Perfection. Salvador Canals. Dublin: Scepter. 
Price 12/6. 
God’s Highways. J. Perinelle, O.P. London: Blackfriars. Price 27/6. 4 
From the beginning of Christianity many souls have sought the life of perfection 
by the observance of the evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity and obedience, % 
The Church has always watched over and encouraged the efforts of these souls 
and has integrated them into her own life by legislating for the various types of % 
religious institutes which have grown up among her subjects with the passage 
of the centuries. Thus we have, as in every other department of the Church’s 
life, a two-fold phenomenon: first, a spiritual movement, the life of perfection; 
and secondly, the visible manifestation of that movement in the Church’s 7 
organisational life—the juridical state of perfection. : 
While neither of these two sides of the Church’s life can ever be completely % 
isolated from the other, we may say broadly that each of the two books under 
review here treats of one of these aspects of the Religious Vocation. Secular 
Institutes and the State of Perfection is a legal treatise which places in its proper 4 
context the most recent development of the Christian quest for perfection, the % 
effort to live the life of the evangelical counsels while continuing to live in the 7 
midst of the world, in what has come to be known as the Secular Institute. 
This effort was given juridical status in the Apostolic Constitution Provida % 
Mater Ecclesia of 1947 and in the further Motu Proprio Primo Feliciter and 
the Instruction Cum Sanctissimus of the following year. The book includes ¥ 
translations of these documents, and also contains a lengthy section on The @ 
Priesthood and The State of Perfection. The treatise will be of value to the 
canonist, though the very sketchy nature of the treatment, and perhaps also ¥ 
the inelegantly cramped translation, often make it verge on obscurity. § 
God’s Highways is a translation, this time from the French and by a well- 
known master of the art of translation, Mr. Donald Attwater. Here we move 
in the more inspiring atmosphere of the spiritual realities of both the traditional 
Religious Life and the new Secular Institute, the realities of faith and love @ 
finding their consummation in the complete surrender of self implied in the % 
evangelical counsels—a surrender which is at the same time the most fruitful 9 
development of the human personality: “Keep your heart; be sensitive to 9 
human joys and sorrows. You will be none the less perfect because you feel % 
life’s knocks and mourn over your dead. Only, in every trial, be submissive to 9 
God’s will, and do not grow hard . . . If you live in a religious group, whether ¥ 
of a secular or of a religious institute, keep its rules . . . but do not look miserable 
about it, smile and salute your fellows ...” (p. 109, 113). Altogether this 
admirably produced book contains twenty-five chapters of spiritual reading @ 
which will appeal by its combination of idealism and practical commonsense 4 
not only to the Religious, for whom it is primarily intended, but also very much 


to the secular priest. 
JOSEPH CUNNANE 


Balla, County Mayo 
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